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TT. Sol Joseph Taishoff, in recognition of 
his brilliant career as co-founder, editor and publisher 
of Broadcasting e Telecasting magazine, his 
distinguished and notably successful ef- 
forts to achieve and to maintain through this 
great periodical the highest ethical standards and 
ideals in the radio and television fields, and his 
inspiring leadership, which has helped to 
mold stations and personnel into the great, com- 
pact, working profession of broadcasting.” 








Bylines in 
Chis Issue 


ENE GODT joined WCCO-TV 
G in Minneapolis and St. Paul last 

October after twelve years as 
a radio reporter and broadcaster. His 
impressions of the switch in mediums 
are recorded in “From Radio to TV 
and How It Feels” (page 7). 

A 1940 graduate of the University 
of Missouri journalism school, Gene 
had worked for KOLT, Scottsbluff, 
Neb., and WHO, Des Moines, Iowa, 
before entering television. This was 
interrupted by three years in Naval 
aviation during World War II. He is 
associate news editor at WCCO-TV 


***James Wright Brown, author of 
“The Zenger Memorial Is Now a Na 
tional Shrine” (page 8), is president 
of the Zenger Memorial Fund which 
made this possible. He is even better 
known to newspapermen as the pub 
lisher of Editor & Publisher, of which 
he became the proprietor in 1912, after 
many years on daily newspapers 

Mr. Brown was with the Detroit 
News and Tribune in 1891-95, the Chi 
cago Journal, American and Tribune 
in the next eight years, and general 
manager of the Louisville Herald in 
1903-11. In 1924 he was honorary na 
tional president of Sigma Delta Chi 
of which his son, Robert U. Brown, is 
now vice-president. Among his other 
honors is a University of Missouri 
citation for service in journalism. 


**+* Harold Duane Jacobs, in retire 
ment after thirty years as reporter 
and editor, still reads a lot of news 
papers. But he now reads both as a 
former producer and a current con 
sumer. This led to “How Today’s 
Newspaper Could Be Made Even 
More Readable” (page 10). 

He was a reporter on the Kalama 
zoo (Mich.) Telegraph in his teens, 
acting city editor of the Detroit Jour- 
nal before he vould vote. Years with 
the United Press included coverage of 
the Pershing expedition into Mexico 
and the cable editorship in New York 
during World War. I. He was man 
aging editor of the Washington News 
in 1921, helped launch the Baltimore 
Post as editor a year later, and still 
later edited the Pittsburgh Press. 

Wartime government experience in 
the Pentagon and elsewhere led to 
his article in THE QuILu last October 
on government informational head 
aches. He now divides his time be 
tween Florida and a Maryland farm. 
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From where | sit 


by Joe Marsh 





It’s Fine To Be Fooled 


—Sometimes 


Handy Peters entertained for the 
ladies of the Auxiliary the other night 
—and had the ladies really believing 
for a while that he’s the best marks- 
man in the county. 

Handy put ona great act. He set up 
a whole bunch of balloons on a muslin 
backdrop and then took out his pea- 
shooter. He shot blindfolded, standing 
on his head, every which way and 
broke a balloon every time! 

No wonder that Handy impressed 
the ladies. What they didn’t know— 
till the show’s end—was that Buck 
Mulligan was hiding behind the back- 
drop improving on Handy’s every shot 
with a hatpin. 

From where I sit, we all get things 
“put over’ on us now and again. 
When it’s good-natured fine! But, 
some folks would like to fool the rest of 
us into believing it’s wrong to enjoy an 
occasional glass of beer just because 
they prefer some other refreshment. 
For real American tolerance and 
neighborliness these people are simply 


way “‘off target.” 





Copyright, 1953, United States Brewers Foundation 





what one newspaper's Pp edge : 
. means to Chicago aS 


In its credo, The Chicago SUN-TIMES pledges itself to "scourge any who misuse 
public office to exploit the people.” 

What the fulfillment of that pledge means to Chicagoans was demonstrated 
repeatedly in recent weeks when The SUN-TIMES scooped the town with exclusives 
like these: 


SUN-TIMES lid The SUN-TIMES discovered and published the contents of 

cs a private notebook owned by Chicago’s chief of uniformed 
police. It lists what purports to be a record of payoffs from 
honkytonks and gambling dens. 


~~ 


e . . * . 
Result: The police commissioner declared himself not 
satisfied with the police chief’s protestations of innocence, and 
instructed him to take leave pending full investigation. 


Early this year, Chicago’s fire commissioner ordered 18 new 
trucks equipped with 85-foot wooden ladders. Similar ladders 
snapped under firemen in 1951. The SUN-TIMES sparked 
an investigation into the proposed purchase of more of this 
outmoded, dangerous equipment. 


Result: The probe revealed the commissioner’s spec- 
ifications in effect limited bidding to a single manufacturer. 
The city purchasing agent thereupon refused the bid and 
recommended the purchase of trucks with metal, power- 
operated ladders at lower cost. 


The SUN-TIMES discovered the Chicago school 

system had been made the target of nation-wide 

\s pressure groups. Sample of their thinking: ‘‘Dem- 

S hoo ; ocracy is government by demagogs.”’ They pres- 

Groups Trying. “ sured rewriting of civics texts to suit their ideas. 
To Mold Min . = ‘ It: 

. = Resu + Through The SUN-TIMES dis- 
closures, Chicagoans were alerted to this develop- 
ment, and the junking of standard civics texts used 
in Chicago public schools was thwarted. 


eae 


The credo of The SUN-TIMES is more 
than a catchword. It is the inspiration 
for journalism that tries to serve 
more readers and advertisers better 
in a continually wider area of 
community life. 
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Confessions of a Trivial Mind 
HE editorial 


gratifying attention in recent years The current Sig 
ma Delta Chi and Pulitzer awards for editorial writ 


its whys and hows—has been receiving 


ing went to two exceptionally talented performers. I am 
especially aware of this because I am an editorial writer 
again, after years as a newspaper jack of all trades. 

I probably wrote my first editorial for a high school 
paper although I cannot recall it. I remember only 
too well how I almost edited myself out of a college com 
mencement procession. As a young newspaperman on a 
small daily, I wrote so uncompromisingly on local affairs 
that an embarrassed editor finally suggested tactfully 
that if I would leave that city and county to him, I could 
have the rest of the world for my own 

I submit this autobiography merely to establish the 
validity of a confession. In all these years I have neve1 
read a book on how to write editorials. I dare not read 
one now. I should be in the predicament of a tightrope 
walker who suddenly heard about Isaac Newton and 
the apple. He would promptly fall off 

So it was with somewhat mixed emotions that I read 
the leading article in the current Masthead, journal of the 
National Conference of Editorial Writers. It was written 
by J. J. Kilpatrick, editor of the Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader. It is a witty and provocative piece and I should 
be grateful for it 

But it is said that the principal trouble with editorial 
writers is that they do not read enough, write well enough 
or think very much. My tightrope is swaying. I have kept 
my footing only by fixing my bifocals firmly on an 
imaginary blonde in the amusements page 


T seems that an editorial writer can read practically 

everything with profit. That is the theory I operate on 
when I make my annual deductions for expenses inci 
dental te advancing myself professionally. But I need only 
to lift my eyes from the keyboard of my portable to see 
how impossible this is 

Books are stacked around my living room. News week 
lies and slick weeklies and sober monthlies and quarte: 
lies threaten to slide off the side tables. I'll admit that 
among the thicker books are a couple of whodunits that 
will probably be read before the quarterlies 

Mr. Kilpatrick wants us to eat the whole hog, from 
Plutarch to the Congressional Record. My last excursion 
into the Record was made a week or so ago. I was trying 
to find out who started the Buy America Act. I acquired 
some dust and a renewed acquaintance with the ora 
tory of Hiram Johnson in that grim winter of 1933. 
Later I found out what I wanted to know about the 


Buy America Act by calling our Washington Bureau 

While I agree that an editorial writer should continue 
to read omnivorously, including fiction, I suspect that 
there is a time in any man’s life for certain reading. If 
he doesn't do it then, it is too late. One of our more seri 
ous-minded reporters asked me once if I thought he ought 
to read Kipling. He was then in his middle 30's 

I lay on my belly and read “Plain Tales From the Hills” 
when lying on my belly was the natural way to read. I 
like to think that even at that remote and tender age I 
subconsciously acquired some ideas of how to say it bet 
ter. I knew Kipling’s archaic ideology would cloud his 
great skill as a writer for my serious-minded friend. So 
I told him: “Not now.” 

I can roll with Mr. Kilpatrick’s second punch, on writ 
ing, with a frank admission that I have never written more 
than three or four paragraphs that I really liked. I even 
share his excuse—-that really good writing takes so much 
time. In my more harried moments of composition, I like 
to solace myself with legends of the novelists and essay 
ists who have pondered a single sentence for a week. But 
I wonder 


have practically nothing to contribute to Mr. Kilpat 

rick’s notion that we should think. He points out sen 
sibly that editorial writers should first think what to 
write about and then think how best to write it. Well, 
one thing I like to write about is the lighter topics of 
the day, from Russian inventions to women’s hats 

I must have a mind that runs to the trivial. And it is 
a hell of a time to be finding that out, after years of 
enduring such epithets as “intellectual” and “liberal” and 
even “aesthete.” Only this week my boss called me. an 
egghead, before witnesses 

When I think about how to write on lighter topics, I 
run smack into the editorial “we.” Whatever the advan 
tages of this institutional and impersonal approach to 
taxes, politics and sin, it hobbles an editorial writer who 
hesitates to stick his paper with his more personal views 
on such matters as improperly aged cheese and box 
jackets that hide feminine curves 

If the editorial “we” has any sex, it is masculine. How 
then, can a man named “we” call in mythical plural 
feminine witness to avoid revealing that some years of 
married life have taught him more about women than a 
family newspaper is supposed to know? The best thought 
I have seen recently on how to write editorials was re 
vealed in a rival page across Chicago’s Loop 

It may not have been original in that particular edi 
torial but it aroused nagging envy in my soul. It blandly 
ascribed an opinion 
to “Mrs. We.” 


or it may have been a prejudice 
Cart R. Keser 
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Citation 


7 
k distinguished service in the field of magazine writing, 


the Sigma Delta Chi award is made for 1952 to 

Bill Davidson for his article, “Why Combat Soldiers 

Fail to Shoot,” which appeared in Collier’s on 

November 8, 1952. 

Mr. Davidson's article contains the important elements of 
good magazine writing—dramatic interest, valuable and 
useable information, intelligent organization, and a simple 
and concise literary style. It is the sort of piece which 
attracts the reader’s attention at the outset and maintains 

it undiminished to the end. 





Although this is the fourth year in a row that Collier’s 
has been honored, a Sigma Delta Chi award still fills us with 
a special sort of excitement and pride. 


For what could be more gratifying than recognition from the 
people best qualified to bestow it—our fellow professionals. 


Thanks again, Sigma Delta Chi. We'll try our best 
to continue being your kind of magazine. 


Collier’s 
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Like it or not, television is barging into the 


world of news coverage, and if you're alarm- 
ed you're not alone. Here a grizzled video 


veteran of six months tells about his plunge 


From Radio to Television 


And How It Feels 


By GENE GODT 


peopled largely by earnest, dedi 

cated young men who speak a 
strange language and keep repeating 
such shibboleths as “in on the ground 
floor.” The radio newsman peers at it 
with trepidation—this brash new cous 
in of the familiar wireless 


J fromeiny today is an industry 


and won 
ders whether to welcome or avoid it 

Well, friends, grasp the nettle; tele 
vision is coming your way, if it isn’t 
already there. If the thought of what 
this means to your well-established 
news operation is not unmixed with 
alarm, be of good cheer. You've got 
lots of company. 

My amazed eyes have stared blank- 
ly at this fabulous television business 
for almost six months now. Suddenly, 


I'm a veteran. But as yet I'm still 
not too far removed from the com 
paratively settled world of radio 


news. Hence, this attempt to pass on 
to radio newsmen these tips on TV 
news before I disappear into this 
Twentieth Century Land of Oz in a 
flash of klieg lights 

In television, you'll find these major 
differences: 


“vid 


This 


The emphasis on pictures—or 
to lapse into the 
presents peculiar hazards. 

Then there’s the unwieldly mechan 
ical problem of getting a news story 
completed and on the screen. 

And—this is a real ulcer-breede: 
how do you keep that important local 
news pouring out your channel? 


eo,” patois. 


NE school of TV thought believes 
no news story without some sort 
of picture—or pictures—is worth 
using. “Never let the television cam 
era rest on the man reading the news,” 
say the disciples of this thinking: 
“Who wants to watch a fellow read?” 

Precisely 180 degrees from them is 
a group of television newsmen who 
sneer at news pictures as “gimmicks.” 
“People want to learn the news when 
they tune in to something billed as 
these folks argue, “so 
why hoke it up with corny pictures 
which are likely to be old?” 

Well, you pay your money, and 
you take your choice. And you'll pay 
far less money, by the way, if you 
subscribe to the “no pictures” theory 


a newscast,” 





ering the News About TV; 


TV, Fort Worth. 





Quill to Feature Facts 
About TV News 


Special articles about television news—How to Set Up a TV News 
Program; How to Make TV News Pay; Tips on Remote Telecasts; Cov- 
Educational 
scheduled in the Quill next month. 

By-liners will include such television pioneers as John Cameron 
Swayze, Camel Caravan newscaster; Jack Gould, radio-TV editor. New 
York Times; Walter Annenberg, editor and publisher, TV Guide; Rich- 
ard B. Hull, director, WOI-TV; William Ray, NBC central division news 
manager; Richard Oberlin, WHAS-TV, Louisville; James Byron, WBAP- 


Salient aspects of the First National Television News seminar, co- 
sponsored by the Radio and Television News Directors Association and 
Northwestern University, will be covered. 

For a round-up of what you want to know about television news. 
you'll want to read the July Quill. 


Aspects of TV 


News—are 
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Gene Godt is associate news editor 
of WCCO-TV, Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


that the 
news is 


however, 
television 
these extremes. 


I have an idea, 


ideal solution to 
somewhere between 

Pictures do have a major role in 
TV news. In imme 
diacy: We can beat the press with 
the word. By direct reports from the 
scene of a news event, and by re 


radio, we stress 


cordings, we can let them hear the 
actual voices of the people making the 
news. In we can do all 
that—plus let them actually see the 
scenes and the faces. 

How about the you get 
from one of the services? Newsreels 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours old, 
you But a little ingenuity ca 
usually find a peg to hang ‘em on in 
the very latest news 

As for your 
and still—they can be just as fresh 
and newsworthy as your mechanical 
set-up will allow: One hour or 
old. And to the value of 
local pictures from another angle, if 
make then 
pictures make double news 


television, 


pictures 


say 


local pictures—movie 


less 
come at 
names news names and 

The big problem in television news 
remains the necessity of keeping hard 
factual news in a newscast, and at the 


same time make the most of televi 
sion’s ability to show ’em as well as 
tell ‘em 

All of this is tempered—and com 
plicated—-by the sheer mechanical 
problem of the operation. Much of 


the time, a_ radio can get 


the facts of a news story by telephone 


reporter 


But a picture takes time. 
For 


miles 


instance, there’s a big fire ten 
the edge of town. By 
get the 
down to and including an eye-witness 
But 
it takes time to get a picture to you 
(Turn to page 30) 


out on 


telephone, you can story, 


report by telephone recording 


The Zenger Memorial Is Now a 
National Shrine 


The federal government takes over the exhibit depict- 
ing the career of the printer who defied a royal gov- 
ernor to win America’s first battle for a free press. 


URROUNDED by sixteen mono 
S lithic granite pillars, under a 
high domed marble ceiling, lead 
ers in commerce, industry, the bar and 
the press gathered in the Rotunda of 
Federal Hall in New York City on 
April 23 to dedicate the John Peter 
Zenger Memorial. The exhibit was for 
mally turned over to the federal gov 
ernment for permanent preservation 
as a national shrine to a free press 
The presentation was made by Ar 
thur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of 
the New York Times. The memorial 
was accepted on behalf of the Na 
Park Service, which will be 
its custodian, by Orme Lewis, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
The exhibit vividly 
life and ordeal of the colonial printet 


tional 


come 


recreates the 


whose final was the 


first 


victory in court 


long stride toward acceptance 
of the principle of a free press in this 
country. The location of the memo 
rial, in what was the old Sub-Treasury 
building, is especially fitting 

The present building stands on the 
site of the New York City 
Hall. There Zenger was imprisoned 
and tried and acquitted. And there 
the Bill of Rights, which guaranteed a 


earlier 


free press, was adopted 
Zenger 
American journalism as the printe: 


is known to all students of 


who joined in the struggle against a 
tyrannical British governor by found 
newspaper, the New York 
Weekly Journal, in 1733. Its first issue 
told of the recent corruption of the 


ing a 


ballot by the governor's officials 
attack 
trary rule and to defend his position 
by warning his that a free 
press was essential not only to a few 


Zenger continued to arbi 


reade! Ss 


editors and writers but to every cit 
izen, It was a bold concept for 1733 

In 1734 Zenger 
libel and sedition and thrown in jail 


was charged with 


He languished there for nine months 
until a jury acquitted 
efforts to circumvent jus 
tice. Mr. Sulzberger summed up Zen 


him, despite 
strenuous 


ger’s career when he said 
“An immigrant boy, he became a 


printer and publisher. As publisher, 


By JAMES WRIGHT BROWN 


he encountered the wrath of the Brit 
New York 
For daring to expose that governor's 
maladministration of 
and in 


ish governor of colonial 
affairs 
particular for reporting an 
election which took place on the vil 


public 


green of Eastchester, he 
charged with libel and 
jail on this site.” 


lage was 


thrown into 

Mr. Sulzberger explained that the 
real this Memorial 
sprang from the Rev. Dr. W. Harold 
Weigle, then rector of St. Paul’s 
Church which stands on that same 
village green in Eastchester.* Dr. Wei 
gle’s original idea was that the Memo 
rial be placed on the green next to his 
church. Funds were solicited for this 
purpose. Mr. Sulzberger added: 

“But we came face to face with 
the fact that if we built such a memo 
rial at such a site, we could obtain no 
assurance of perpetual care. It was 
in our effort to solve this problem of 
perpetual care that we came to the 
realization that this site at the corner 
of Nassau and Wall Streets was much 
more closely associated with Zenger. 

“Here by virtue of a three-way con- 
tract, negotiated in September, 1949, 
between the Zenger Memorial Fund, 
the Federal Hall Associates and the 
National Park Service of the Depart 
ment of the Interior, we have found 
a proper and fitting location, and at 
the same time assured proper care 
for the Memorial which now becomes 
a National Historic Site.” 


inspiration fo 


R. SULZBERGER also praised 
Andrew Hamilton as “the man 
who, by his ability and courage, suc 
cessfully defended Zenger and con 


*(Editor’s Note 
said 


Mr. Sulzberger also 
“It was Dr. Weigle who first in 
terested my friend James Wright 
Brown, the then active head of Editor 
& Publisher. And it is to Mr. Brown 
that we are all indebted for the com- 
pletion of this undertaking. It was his 
perseverance and his devotion to the 
principle of a free press which brought 
our small committee into being and 
kept it functioning.” ) 


tributed so greatly to the independ 
ence of the judiciary and the bar and 
to freedom of the press in the United 
States.”” He recalled Hamilton’s plea 

“The question before the Court, 
and you, gentlemen of the jury, is not 
of small nor private concern; it is not 
the cause of a poor printer, nor of 
New York alone, which you are now 
trying: No! It may, in its consequen 
ces, affect every freeman that lives 
under a British government on the 
main of America. 

“It is the best cause; it is the cause 
of liberty; and I make no doubt but 
your upright conduct, this day, will 
not only entitle you to the love and 
esteem of your fellow-citizens; but 
every man, who prefers freedom, to 
a life of slavery, will bless and honor 
you, as men who have baffled the at 
tempt of tyranny; and by an impartial 
and incorrupt verdict, have laid a 
noble foundation for securing, to our 
selves, our posterity, and our neigh 
bors, that to which nature and the 
laws of our country have given us a 
right—the liberty—of both exposing 
and opposing arbitrary power (in 
these parts of the world, at least) by 
speaking and writing truth.” 

Mr. Sulzberger commented: 

“Our Memorial is today dedicated 
to this ideal of press freedom. So long 
as America guards its right to expose 
and oppose arbitrary power freely, 
so long as we are free to speak and 
write the truth, just so long will our 
nation be able to employ fully its 
great wealth and talents and just so 
long shall we be free men. 

“The fundamental premise of dem 
government is that ultimate 
control will be exercised by sound 
public opinion operating through the 
ballot and the other channels of ex 
pression. The people must not only 
have the final voice, but they must 
also have the full, unimpeded informa 
tion on which sane appraisal of is 
sues and wholesome judgment can be 
based. 

“A partially informed public—or 
worse yet, a misinformed public—is 
an easy prey to tyranny. 


ocratic 
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Leaders in the establishment of a memorial to John Peter Zenger inspect a painting of the colonial editor’s arrival as 





an immigrant to America that is part of the exhibit recently dedicated in New York City’s Memorial Hall. From the left, 
they are James Wright Brown, Edwin S. Friendly, Orme Lewis, Howard Davis, F, M. Flynn and Arthur Hays Sulz 
berger. Mr. Lewis is Assistant Secretary of the Interior. The others are officials of the Zenger Memorial Fund. 


“Therefore, as we dedicate this 


memorial to John Peter Zenger, let 


us not delude ourselves that we are 
merely paying homage to an issue 
long ago settled. Freedom is not a 


heritage but a fresh conquest for each 
generation, and freedom of expression 
must be vigilantly protected whereve1 


and whenever it is threatened.” 


In accepting the memorial on be 
half of the government, Mr. Lewis 
declared that the directors of the 


Zenger Memorial Fund and the news 
papers they represent have performed 
a true public service in making these 
displays available to the people. He 
added 

“John Pete: 
symbolize one 
American 


Zenger’s life and trial 
very important aspect 
tradition—freedom 
His zeal and courage in 
make the truth known 


despite the threat of personal danger 


ot our 
of the press 
daring to 


have dramatized this concept in such 
that 
read the story can forget it 

“Freedom of the 


a manne no one who has once 


press is now a 


basic tenet of American democracy, 
written into the Constitution of the 
United States. Yet this freedom is 
safe only so long as it is treas 
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ured and guarded by all Americans 

“The free press has been crushed 
outright in some areas of the world 
In others, more devious means have 
been used to the 
Eternal steadfast 
and full recognition of the responsi 
bility of freedom are the price we 
must pay for our liberties, and John 
Peter Zenger’s example should serve 


reach same ends 


vigilance, courage 


to inspire us to that end 

“These exhibits bring Zenger’s story 
into sharp focus. Many thousands of 
Americans will learn how dearly this 
freedom and will value it 


was won 


more highly.” 


HE Memorial includes oil paintings 
by Cliff Young, dioramas by the 
National Park Service, the 
supervision of Ned J. Burns, panels, 
printers’ tools of the colonial period 


unde1 


some quotations from Hamilton’s ad 
dress to the court and jury, a score of 
Zenger’s New York Weekly Journals, 
and “A Brief Narrative of the Case 
and Trial of John Peter Zenger” from 
his own press 

The 


Zenger’s 


dioramas 
this country as 
1710, the East 


and 
arrival in 


paintings cove! 


an immigrant boy in 


the burning of his 
newspapers before the old City Hall, 
his print shop, his imprisonment and 
his trial. The exhibit was put to 
gether, at a cost of more than $50,000 
given by some 459 contributors, most 


chester election, 


ly newspapers and newspapermen 


Edwin S. Friendly is  vice-presi 
dent of the Zenger Memorial Fund, 
and other directors, in addition to 


Mr. Sulzberger and myself, are How 
ard Davis and F. M. Flynn. Aymar 
Embury II is consulting architect and 
Stanley D. Brown counsel 

The first 
shrine came in a leading editorial in 


mention of a free press 


the Editor & Publisher of March 1, 
1941, entitled “Free Press Shrine.” 
It said, in part, “Newspapers have 


been too busy with the events of the 
day to look deeply into the past and 
to their 
that they shed.” 

The Zenger Memorial is now in 
charge of the Federal Hall Associates 
headed by Gardner Osborn 

The Memorial is 
inspection from 10 
Tuesdays through Fridays 


accord own heroes the light 


open to public 


am, to 4 p.m 
10 a.m. to 
1 p.m. on Saturdays; 10 a.m. to 4 p.m 


on Sundays, and closed Mondays 


Harold Duane Jacobs, who has edited 
newspapers from Baltimore to Santa 
Barbara, now enjoys them in retire- 
ment in Florida and in Maryland. 


EWSPAPERS 


most 


the 
material thing 
than half 


have been 
important 
in my life for 
They 
My intense interest in them began 
Ten 
years later, I started on a thirty-odd 
yeat caree! in 


all the 


reporter 


more 


a century still are 


with the Spanish-American wat 


journalism, covering 


intermediate steps from cub 


to editor. A few years ago I 


retired from active work 


So I 


consumer to 


newspape! 
the cycle 
and back to 


newspa 


have completed 
pi ducer 

consumer. I have seen out 
pers improve almost unbelievably: in 
news coverage and selection, writing 
typography illus 


format printing 


trations in fact, about every way 

But I believe 
even more improvement 
forth 


own ideas have been augmented and 


there is room fo 


I would like 


to set some suggestions. My 
tempered by conversations with hun 


dreds in all walks of life 


American newspapers are, as a 
1. whole, too bulky. There are sev 
eral ways this can be corrected, such 
editing, and 


radical reduction in the size and type 


as tighter writing and 
used in headlines and advertisements 
More important, and profitable, how 
ever, would be limitation of the size 
of display ads 

used by com 
For in 


stance, if newspaper publishers could 


Comparative space 


peting merchants is relative 


agree to restrict ads to one page—or 
half a 
would 


a day, no adver 
particular ad 
vantage. Nothing need be lost to him, 


even page 


tise have any 


Newspapermen still in harness can be so close to the 
present that. they overlook the future. When an editor 
retires, he can get a fresh view as a reader about 


How Today's Newspaper 
Could Be Made Even 


More Readable 


By HAROLD DUANE JACOBS 


as he could employ better typogra 
phy, design and layout than he ordi 
narily does now 

Many magazines have succeeded in 
recent years in making their adver 
tising as attractive to readers as their 


How 


“pure reading matter.” many 
newspapers have done this‘ 
total 
revenue by curtailment 


There should be 


there could even be an increase 


about reduction in 


advertising 


How any 


of space? none; 
Brit 
ish newspapers, sharply curtailed on 
newsprint during World War II and 
since, have partly solved such a#prob 
lem by higher rates and greatly re 
duced size of advertisements 

Of course, the British 
been able to make a certain virtue of 


press has 
necessity that could not be pleaded by 
American First 
shipping later 

shortage British 
ernment newspaper 


newspapers wartime 
dollai 
ZOvV 
size 
British newspapers have naturally 
resented the curtailment of 
news and advertising space but they 


shortage and 


brought close 


control of 
severe 


have adapted editorial and business 
remarkable in 
This 


forced experiment can offer our press 


methods to it with 


genuity and even with profit 


some lessons 

The rising cost of newsprint is the 
principal financial headache for pub 
lishers. Limitation of advertising space, 
together with closer writing and edit 
ing, would appear to be the only real 
istic solution to newsprint costs 


2. 


tically every type of news was 


Departmentalization of news. 
Considering the fact that prac 
“run 
of the paper” a couple of generations 
ago there 
even a sports page, as such?), Amer 


(remember when wasn't 


ican have come a long 
way in this respect. But we still trail 
the English. As far back as World 
War I, I could pick up my copy of 
the London Times on the cable desk 


of the United Press, close my eyes, 


newspapers 


leaf through a given number of pages, 
and get the exact news I wanted. 

How account for the quick popular 
ity and success of our news maga 
zines? Imagine the anguished wails 
of subscribers if they should suddenly 
revert to the hit-or-miss practice of 
the typical American newspaper. 

Admittedly, news magazines have 
week between editions; 
newspapers a few hours. It would be 
impractical for dailies at this stage to 
attempt complete departmentalization. 
But many of them are making con 
tinuous strides in that direction—and 
the more they make the better we 
readers will like it. Note the number 
of newspapers that now are doing an 
excellent job of this in their Sunday 
or week-end editions 


3 - term might seem to clash with 
the ancient shibboleth of “objectiv 
ity.” I don’t think it does—if 
makes a clear distinction between 
interpretation and editorial opinion, 
Many editors are increasingly real 
izing their responsibility to us read 
ers in this connection, and more and 
more are sandwiching parenthetical 
background into important stories or 
adding “three-em dash” material. 

This subject is currently a live (and 
lively) topic at editors’ meetings. El 
mer Davis did a provocative piece on 
it in the Atlantic Monthly. 

In my later years of newspapering, 
I might find myself confused by the 
complexity of facts (often seemingly 
contradictory) that poured into the 
news room from all three major press 
associations and our own correspond 
ents. Sometimes, when I felt the urge 
to write an editorial, I would have to 
call managing, 
news and telegraph editors, and pe 
haps special writers. 

If an experienced editor, who faith 
fully read every edition of his own 
well as the metropolitan 
(Turn to page 30) 


at least a 


Interpretive news. That very 


one 


into consultation my 


paper as 
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The 1953 Sigma Delta Chi Award to Look for its 
continuing series on the role of religion in American life 


is expert testimony to the editorial vision of Look . 


highly valued professional recognition of 


Look’s editorial authority and stature. We add it to 


our trophy case with pride. i i 
00k 


CARDNER COWLES, fdit 
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Radio and Television Reporting and Radio News Writing—From the left, 


AWARDS 


SECTION 





vi awe 


Charles and Eugene Jones, NBC, and Clifton Utley of WMAQ (NBC), Chicago. 


ISTINGUISHED service to 
D American journalism has 

brought national honors to elev 
en individuals, a newspaper, a maga 
zine, a radio and a television station 
They were adjudged winners of the 
bronze annually 
by Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour 


nalistic fraternity 


medallions awarded 


In addition, special citations were 
given the four television networks fo1 
coverage of the 1952 presidential 
They the American 
Company, the Colum 
bia Broadcasting System, the DuMont 
Television Network and the National 
Broadcasting Company 

The 


teen categories of work done in news 


conventions are 


Broadcasting 


regular awards covered four 
paper, magazine, radio and television 
journalism and research during 1952 


The medallions are being presented to 


the winners at a national ceremony 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago 
May 25. (A tabulation of 1952 winners 
appears with other journalistic awards 
of the past year on pages 20-28.) 
Two individual winners of awards 
this year are receiving their second 
Sigma Delta Chi medallions. Bill Da 
vidson of Collier's won the magazine 
reporting both 1952 and 
1951. Virginius Dabney of the Rich 
mond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, cited for 
the best editorial writing in 1952, won 
1948. Davidson's 
is the fourth consecutive one 


award for 


a similar honor for 
award 


to a Collier's write 


HALMERS M. ROBERTS of the 
Washington Post won the general 
reporting award for a series of articles 
presenting the acute problems of the 
nation’s rapidly growing capital and 


SDX Awards 
Made in 
14 Fields 


Journalistic fraternity 
cites distinquished work 
in newspaper, radio-TV 
and magazine journalism. 


suggesting a master plan for its future 
development. The judges cited his re 
porting as “of the highest caliber 
based on deep and penetrating re 
search.” 

The 42 - year - old 
worked for the Post following his 
graduation from Amherst College in 
1933. Two years later he moved to 
the Pittsburgh Bureau of the Asso 
ciated Press. He reported for the To 
ledo News-Bee, the Japan Times of 
Tokyo and the three other Washington 
newspapers, before returning to the 
Post in 1948. In World War II he rose 
from private to captain in Army in 
telligence. 

The winners of the radio and tele 
vision reporting award, Charles and 
Eugene Jones of NBC, are undoubted 
ly the only twins ever to win any 
journalistic award. The Sigma Delta 
Chi honor is one of several that have 
come to them, always as a remarkable 
team of reporters and cameramen 

They were cited by Sigma Delta 
Chi for their authoritative and ex 
clusive coverage of the Turkish-Rus 


reporter first 


Editorial Cartooning, Editorial Writing and Foreign Correspondence—From the left, Cecil Jensen, Chicago Daily 


News; Virginius Dabney, 


Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, and Ernest S. Pisko of the Christian Science Monitor. 
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Washington Correspondence, General and Magazine Reporting 








From left to right, Clark R. Mollenhoff, Des Moines 


Register and Tribune, Minneapolis Star and Tribune; Chalmers M. Roberts, Washington Post; Bill Davidson, Collier's. 


Sian frontier at a time of tension in 
1952. At 


and at 


discomfort 
the 
patrols 


great personal 
danger, 


went on 


actual 
“they 
through mountains, covered ski and 


times in 
judges said, 


cavalry maneuvers, and interviewed 
numerous persons in key positions in 
the highly restricted area in order to 
report on defense preparations being 
made during the early months of 1952 
and the tensions following Turkey’s 
entrance into the North Atlantic Trea 
ty Organization.” 

The sons of a Washington newspa 
perman, the twins shared their fath 
er’'s name, Charles Now 27, 
they left school to become copy boys 
in Washington. Within a year they 
were photographers. At 18, they join 


Eugene 


ed the marines as combat photogra 
phers, winning citations on Iwo Jima 

After the 
Washington photographers’ 
until they joined NBC for television 
newsreel coverage of the Korean Wat 
Both wounded. Later they 
toured Europe and the Middle East, 
photographing and interviewing such 


war, they returned to 


careers 


were 


political leaders as Tito of Yugoslavia 


The twins have written several 
books, including an autobiography, 
“Double Trouble.” Previous honors 


medallion of U. S 
and a National 


include the gold 


Camera Magazine 


Headliners award 


ILL DAVIDSON, 35-year-old as 
sociate editor of Collier’s, won the 
magazine reporting award for an arti 
cle entitled “Why Combat Soldiers 
Fail to Shoot.” It was selected for “its 
dramatic interest, valuable and usable 
information, intelligent organization 
and concise style.” 
A graduate of New York Univer 
sity, Davidson has written more than 
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100 articles for Collier’s since he sold 
his first piece to the national weekly 
in 1940. During World War II, he was 
one of the original staff members of 
Yank magazine and served as a com 
bat correspondent in Europe 
Davidson's varied assignments have 
ranged from Air Force operations in 


the Arctic to politics and science 


“We Choose Eisen 

hower,” brought his second Sig 
ma Delta Chi medallion to Virginius 
Dabney, editor of the Richmond Times 
Dispatch. The editorial, announcing 
this leading Virginia newspaper's po 
sition in the 1952 campaign, was wide 
ly quoted and reprinted. The judges 


N editorial, 


praised it for “its adequacy of treat 
ment, cogency of thought, persuasive 


reasoning and skill and polish of writ 
ing.” 

A graduate of the University of Vin 
ginia, Virginius Dabney began report 
ing for the Richmond News Leader in 
1922 , 


he is 52—and transferred to the 
Times-Dispatch six 


later. He 
became chief editorial writer in 1934 
1936. He 
the New 


Economist 


years 


and has been editor since 
has been a contributor to 
York Times, the 
and various magazines 

He has written books, in 
cluding “Liberalism in the South” and 
“Dry Messiah: The Life of Bishop 
Cannon.” He won a Pulitzer Prize for 
editorial writing in 1947 

Cecil Jensen’s cartoon, “Rotation,’ 
the Chicago Daily 
31, 1952, the last 


day of a year that had seen hopes for 


London 


several 


was printed in 


News on December 


Research about Journalism and News Picture—Curtis D. MacDougall (left), 
Medill School of Journalism, and Robert I. Wendlinger, New York Mirror. 
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peace in Korea waver through endless 
and fruitless negotiations. It pictured 
a childish 1953 advancing with his 
rifle into the Korean hills, as a beard 
ed 1952 retired. The jury praised the 
cartoon “as expressive of the problems 
and hopes of our people in approach 
ing a new 


year of war. 


Jensen, now 51 from Utah 
to attend the Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts in 1920 and returned to the 
West Coast to cartoon for the Los 
Angeles Times. He joined the Chicago 
Daily News staff in 1928. There, in 
addition to cartooning, he 
launched a_ syndicated strip, 
“Little Debbie,” in 1946. Jensen won 
the grand award in the National Safe 
ty Council’s 1951 Christmas contest. 


came 


editorial 
comic 


ner of the radio 
award, was cited for his work on 
WMAGQ, Chicago, as “much more than 
a commentator and analyst . . a 
philosopher with a rich mental library 
of historical and political knowledge.” 
Particular praise was given his NBC 
broadcast of October 19, on the Lran 


a UTLEY, 48-year-old win 


newswriting 


ian dilemma 

Utley first journalism 
as a University of Chicago undergrad 
He worked for 


and 


turned to 
uate a press associa 
tion Chicago newspapers after 
graduation. Later he studied at the 
Universities of Munich and Algiers 

He returned to Chicago to head the 
Council of Foreign Relations for elev 
en years. He first appeared on radio 
in 1932 on the University of Chicago 
Round Table and began a regularly 
weekly commentary in 1935. Since 
1945, he has broadcast for NBC. 

The Washington cor 
respondence was made to Clark R 
Mollenhoff for a 
which led to opening of the Internal 
Revenue Alcohol Tax 
Unit records to public scrutiny. The 
31-year-old represents the 
Des Moines and Tribune 
and the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 


award for 


series of articles 


Department's 


reporter 


Register 


The judges praised his “determined 
campaign to break down the barriers 
of secrecy” and called it “an impor 
tant step in the drive for freedom of 
information.” A law graduate of 
Drake University, Mollenhoff went to 
work for the Register in 1942. 

This was followed quickly by four 
years’ naval service in the Pacific. He 
returned to the Register in 1946 and 
was assigned to Washington in 1950. 
He was a Nieman Fellow at Harvard 
in 1949-50 

Ernest S. Pisko, 
overseas news editor 
Monitor, 
foreign correspondence with a series 
“Stalin's Hoax 
on the Communists.” This analysis of 


to the 
of the Christian 


assistant 
won the award for 


Science 


of sixteen articles on 


the Soviet dictator's rise and his un 
usual development of Communist 
ideology was later published by the 
Monitor as a pamphlet. 

An Austrian journalist and book 
publisher, Pisko reached this country 
in 1940 as a refugee from Hitlerism by 
way of Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
England. He became an American 
citizen on V-J Day. 

During World War II, he operated 
the Monitor's listening 
post for foreign language broadcasts. 
This gave him a world beat on the 
July 20, 1944, attempt on Hitler's 
life. 

The award for the distin 
guished service in news photography 
went to Robert I. Wendlinger of the 
New York Mirror for his unforgetta 
ble “Hands of Life, Face of Death,” a 
picture of a man plunging to his death 
from the George Washington Bridge 
in New York City. The judges de 
scribed this unusual example of a 
news photographer's craft as the “one 
in a lifetime 
telling the story of one man’s tragedy 
far better than words.” 


short-wave 


most 


million, once in a 


The 30-year-old photographer is a 
native New Yorker who served three 
years with the Army Signal Corps as 
a combat photographer following 
study at the New York Evening 
School of Industrial Arts. He covered 
Guadalcanal and New Guinea, won 
the Bronze Star, and was wounded. 
His picture won three other awards 


ROFESSOR Curtis D. MacDougall 

of Northwestern University’s Me 
dill School of Journalism faculty won 
the award for research about journal 
ism with his “Understanding Public 
Opinion: A Guide for Newspapermen 
and Newspaper Readers.” 
that it was based on research ranging 


Observing 


from straw polls to censorship and the 
nature of man to comic strips, the 
judges called it “thoughtful and il 
luminating.” 

Born in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, in 
1903, MacDougall was graduated from 
Ripon College, took his master’s de 
gree in journalism at Medill and a 
Ph.D. in sociology at the University 
of Wisconsin. He worked for the 
United Press and the St. Louis Star- 
Times, edited the Evanston Daily 
News-Index and wrote editorials for 
the Chicago Sun before becoming a 
professor of journalism. MacDougall’s 
other books include “Interpretative 
Reporting” and “Covering the Courts.” 

The award for public service in 
newspaper journalism went to the 
Wall Street Journal for its series of 
management of RKO 
Pictures Corporation published in the 
last half of 1952. The judges said: 


stories on the 


“When a new group obtained con 


trol of a huge film producing corpo 
ration, the Wall Street Journal care 
fully and calmly detailed, in a series 
of articles, the business background 
of the new control group. 

“These accurate and documented 
revelations, when made available to 
stockholders generally and to the pub 
lic, caused the new group to relin 
quish its control. The quality of such 
reporting is a credit 
everywhere.” 

Look won the award for distin 
guished public service in magazine 
journalism with a series of articles 
on religion. “At a time when the need 
for tolerance through mutual under 
standing is vital,” the citation said, 
“the series on the role of religion in 
American life is a most timely con 
tribution to public service.” 

Although the series was written 
by authorities in the various fields of 
religion, it was based on questions 
asked by Leo Rosten, special editorial 
advisor of Look who did extensive 
research to determine the questions 
most commonly asked about various 
faiths. 

Radio Station WMT of Cedar Rap 
ids, lowa, was cited for distinguished 
public service in radio journalism for 
a series of broadcasts, “Politics Is 
Your Business.” The judges 
mented: 

“Predicated on the belief in the 
value of creating a public that is in 
formed on political matters, the se 
ries was both comprehensive and ef 
fective in disseminating impartial 
facts relative to our election methods, 
candidates and issues.” 

A companion award for public serv 
ice in television journalism was given 
to WBNS-TV of Columbus, Ohio, for 
organizing and telecasting on a wide 
variety of subjects of public interest 
with great effectiveness. The citation 
said: 

“The diversity of the subjects of 
general public interest. their impor 
tance to the public welfare, and the 
effectiveness of the programs, did 
much to alert the community to its 
many resources.” 


to journalism 


com 


N making special citations for cover 

age of the presidential conventions, 
the judges said: 

“Although individual Sigma Delta 
Chi awards have been made for out 
standing radio and television report 
ing and public service, further recog 
nition is due the four networks which 
used television at the national politi 


cal conventions to record a new chap 
ter in journalistic history. 

“Their comprehensive coverage, 
their spectacular enterprise, their im 
partial presentation made a definite 
and vital contribution to public know] 
edge and welfare.” 
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CHARLES AND EUGENE JONES CLIFTON UTLEY 

“For distinguished service in the “For exceptional evaluation of current 
field of Radio and Television events the 1952 Sigma Delta Chi com- 
Reporting.” mendation for radio news writing.” 





It is indeed gratifying to us as a junior member of the 
Fourth Estate that you have honored three of our 
co-workers for their excellence. On behalf of the 
Messrs. Jones, and Mr. Utley we wish to thank the mem- 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi. 











NBC 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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Newsmen and Newspapers 
Win Pulitzer Prizes 


Their campaign against the Ku Klux Klan brings the 
first award to weekly newspapers for public service. 


IX individual newspapermen, the 
g staffs of two daily newspapers, 

and two weekly newspapers were 
announced as Pulitzer Prize winners 
May 4. The annual awards by Colum 
bia University, given for thirty-six 
years on a bequest by the late Joseph 
brought cash awards of 
each to the 


gold medals to the newspapers 


Pulitzer 


$1,000 individuals and 


A special citation, its second, was 
also given the New York Times for its 
Sunday edition “Review of the Week.” 
Other Pulitzer prizes are awarded in 
letters 
poetry 

Don Whitehead of the 
Press won his second Pulitzer prize, 
this 
1951 


wal 


the novel, history, drama and 


Associated 


time for national reporting. In 
he shared this award for Korean 
coverage. The second award was 
made for his 4,500 word story, a de 
scription of President Eisenhower's 
secret flight to Korea before his in 
auguration 

Whitehead is a Virginian who joined 
AP at Memphis in 1935 after studying 
at the University of Kentucky and 
working on Tennessee and Kentucky 

World War II 
through to Ger 
early cor 
Later 
ered both candidates in the 1952 pres 


papers He covered 


Africa 


many, and was one of the 


trom cleat 


respondents in Korea he cov 
idential campaigns 

The award for meritorious public 
service went to the Whiteville (N.C.) 
News Reporter and the Tabor City 
(N.C.) 
campaign against the Ku Klux Klan 


Tribune for their successful 
Independently published, they are the 
first weeklies to win a Pulitzer prize 
Their campaign smashed the Klan in 
two counties and led to the conviction 
of more than 100 Klansmen 

The Tabor City Tribune is edited by 
W. Horace Carter, who founded the 
paper in 1946. The next year he 
launched the Loris (S.C.) Leader and 
since that time has become publishe 
of two other weekly newspapers. He 
is a graduate of the ; 
North Carolina who 
Navy in World War II 

Willard Cole 
(N.C.) 


shared the award for meritorious pub 


University of 
served in the 


of the White 


News Reporter which 


is editor 


ville 


lic service in fighting the Klan. He 


worked for North Carolina dailies and 
edited several weeklies before failing 
health forced seek 
work in highway construction in 1936 


him to outdoor 
After ten years of this he returned to 
newspaper work and wrote editorials 
for Carter’s Tabor City Tribune before 
editing the News Reporter 


WO prizes were given for local re 

porting. One went to reporters and 
photographers of the Providence 
(R.I.) Journal and Evening Bulletin 
for their “spontaneous and coopera 
tive” coverage of a bank robbery. The 
other was given Edward J. Mowery of 
the New York World-Telegram for 
stories which vindicated and brought 
freedom to a man falsely imprisoned 
for life as a murderer 

The first award met a test of local 
news stories “written under the pres 
sure of edition time.” The second was 
judged as a story in which time was 
not a factor, consideration “being 
given to the initiative, resourcefulness 
and constructive purpose of the writ 
er.” The double award was an innova 
tion, effective this year 

Mowery is a native of Ohio who at 
Notre Dame University 
worked for 


tended and 
and 
wire services before joining the 


World-Telegram 


investigative 


other newspapers 
He has done many 


and crusading stories 
including disclosures of traffic in nar 
cotics 

Edward D. Kuekes of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer the 


award for his drawing of two soldiers 


won cartooning 
in Korea, commenting on the fact that 
a fallen comrade was old enough to 
die but too young to vote 

A native of Pennsylvania, Kuekes 
has been on the Plain Dealer staff for 
thirty years. He attended Baldwin 
Wallace College and the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts 

The prize for editorial writing went 
to Vermont C Royster of the Wall 
Street Journal for the consistent qual 
ity of his writing on subjects ranging 
from prize fighting to politics and re 
Royster is a North Carolinian 
and a graduate of Chapel Hill despite 
his Christian the initial “C” 
stands for Connecticut—who worked 


for the New York City News Bureau 


ligion 


names 


Don Whitehead, Associated Press 


writer, wins a second Pulitzer for his 
story of Eisenhower's Korean visit. 


before joining the Wall Street Jour 
nal staff. 

He was Washington correspondent 
for ten years, later returning to New 
York as associate editor. During the 
war, he served with the Navy, com 
manding subchasers, patrol boats and 
a destroyer escort in the Philippine 
Sea, off Okinawa and in other actions 

The Pulitzer committee commented 
on Royster’s writing: “An ability to 
the underlying moral issue, 
illuminated by a deep faith and con 
fidence in the people of our country, 


decide 


is the outstanding characteristic of 
(his) editorials.” 


USTIN Wehrwein of the Milwau 

kee Journal won the prize for 
international reporting with a series 
of articles on Canada. A Texan, he 
joined the Journal staff after gradua 
tion from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1937. 

Later he got a law degree at Wis 
consin and was admitted to the state's 
bar. He also worked for the Associated 
Press and the United Press returning 
to the Journal in 1951. He joined the 
Army in 1943 and served in the Pa 
cific where he was on the Shanghai 
edition of Stars and Stripes 

The prize for news photography 
went to William M. Gallagher of the 
Flint (Mich.) Journal for his human 
interest shot of Adlai Stevenson, cam 
paigning with a hole in the sole of one 
shoe 

Born in Kansas, Gallagher attended 
school in Louisiana, Kansas, Texas 
and Michigan before joining the Army 
after high school. He served in North 
Africa and the Pacific. He worked for 
a weekly sports paper before becom 
ing a Journal photographer. 
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Press Survey— Program for St. Louis Convention 
“Not Feasible” 


The proposed survey of the fairness of 
press, magazine, radio and television cov 
erage of the 1952 Presidential campaign 
“is not feasible,” reported the special 


Sigma Delta Chi committee named to 
explore the possibilities. 

“The committee knows of no formulae 
that would meet the magnitude and com 
plexities of the problem of evaluating 
the fairness of public information media 
in their news coverage of the 1952 cam 
paign,” the group reported. 

“Cataloguing the performance of indi 
vidual newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television networks and stations, in the 
committee’s opinion, would be possible 
But properly to weigh such material ob 
jectively to arrive at a sound collective 
judgment of bias or lack of bias is a 
problem for which we have found no 
feasible solution.” 

The report was accepted by the semi 
annual meeting of the Executive Council 
of Sigma Delta Chi, in Washington, April 
15. J. D. Ferguson, editor of the Mil 
waukee Journal, chairman of the com 
mittee, said the report was the result of 
a thorough and explorative study. Con 
curring in the report with him were Tur 
ner Catledge, managing editor of the New 
York Times; Benjamin McKelway, editor 
of the Washington Star; Carson Lyman, 
managing editor of U. S. News & World 
Report; Ear] English, Dean of the School 
of Journalism, University of Missouri. 

Ed Murrow, Board member and com 
mentator of Columbia Broadcasting Sys 
tem, while unable to attend the lengthy 
deliberations of the committee at a meet 
ing in Washington in February, concurred 
by mail with respect to the difficulty of 
surveying the radio and television cov 
erage of the campaign 

Dean Earl English, in a concurring 
opinion with additional views, recom 
mended Sigma Delta Chi direct its ener 
gies “toward basic research and personnel 
training in preparation for the day when 
at least segments of the overall under 
taking may be properly evaluated.” 

Committee member Barry Bingham, 
president and editor, Louisville Courier 
Journal and Times, in a minority report 
recognized the difficulty of “making a fair 
and representative survey” but believed 
“that a foundation could be interested in 
undertaking such a survey and employing 
a staff of competent technicians who 
could formulate a plan and carry it into 
execution.” 

The exploratory study of the feasibility 
of the project was authorized by the 
Sigma Delta Chi convention held in Den 
ver last November. The committee re- 
port will be referred to the St. Louis 


Convention this November. 








To Feature Panels, Speakers, Fun 


Bill Hatcher, editor and publisher of 
Missouri’s biggest weekly, the Ferguson 
Town Talk, heads the Committee making 
plans for the Convention in St. Louis. 





Professional Group 
Receives Charter 
At SDX Banquet 


The Mid-Missouri Professional Chapte1 
of Sigma Delta Chi received its charter 
April 30 at the fraternity’s annual ban 
quet in the University Student Union. 

New officers for the professional and 
undergraduate chapters were installed in 
a joint ceremony which marks the first 
time an undergraduate chapter has spon 
sored a professional one. 

Dr. Ralph Parker, University librarian, 
took office as president of the new organi 
zation and Bill Shores succeeded Wesley 
Calvert as president of the undergradu 
ate chapter 

The installation was made by Victor 
Bluedorn, Chicago, national executive 
director of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Principal speaker for the banquet was 
Dr. Paul J. Thompson, Director, Univer 
sity of Texas School of Journalism, Aus 
tin, who compared newspapers over a 40 
year span. 


Supplement to The QUILL, June, 1953 


A program which will combine the 
solid fare of outstanding speakers and 
panels with the spice of old fashioned 
Missouri hospitality is the recipe being 
used by the 1953 convention committee 
of the St. Louis Professional Chapter 
This year’s convention dates are Novem 
ber 11-14 and the convention hotel] is the 
800-room Hotel Jefferson, located in the 
heart of the downtown district and close 
to the city’s newspapers and radio sta 
tions. 

Committees are now hard at work 
under the direction of General Conven 
tion Chairman, William A. Hatcher, pub 
lisher of the Ferguson, Mo., Town Talk, 
on plans which the St. Louis chapter 
hopes will attract a larger attendance 
than at any convention in the Fraternity’s 
history. Located at the center of the trail 
crossings of America, St. Louis is within 
convenient driving distance of at least 
half of the fraternity’s collegiate and pro 
fessional chapters. 

Working with the St. Louis committee 
are committees of the two undergraduate 
host chapters at the University of Illinois 
and the University of Missouri. At a 
meeting in St. Louis on April 25, the host 
chapters outlined a campaign to en 
courage all undergraduate chapters to 
plan to send one or more carloads of 
members to the convention. This cam 
paign will get under way before the close 
of class sessions this spring and will be 
renewed in the fall 

Entertainment planned for the conven 
tion is intended to give the visitors an 
introduction to Missouri’s scenic attrac 
tions, from ’Ol Man River to the pic 
turesque beauty of the Ozarks. The open 
ing reception on Wednesday night, Nov 
11, will be held on a modern towboat on 
the Mississippi and will be climaxed by 
a visit to the last of the old time show 
boats, at which the visitors will have the 
opportunity to hiss the villian and cheer 
for Little Nell 

Saturday noon, following the final busi 
ness session, the delegates and visitors 
will board Greyhound busses, with lunch 
served on board for a trip to the Ozarks 
The destination will be Meramec Caverns, 
one of the nation’s largest caves and said 
to be at one time the hideout of Jesse 
James. After a conducted tour of the cave 
there will be a cocktail party with hill 
billy music in one room of the cave, 
which is large enough to accomodate 
more than 1000 persons 

The St. Louis professional chapter, in 
cooperation with the undergraduate chap 
ters at Illinois and Missouri is working 
with the convention committee in plan 

(Turn page) 





ladies 
include a style 
a breakfast with an 
outstanding national speaker, and tours 
of points of interest in the city, among 
them the internationally famous Mis 
souri Botanical Gardens, St. Louis’ world 
renown Zoo, and the City Art Museum 
Since 1953 is the 150th anniversary of 
the Louisiana Purchase, 


ning the entertainment for the 


Events now scheduled 


show and luncheon, 


plans are being 
historic exhibits with 
emphasis on journalism in the Louisiana 
Territory during the last century and a 
half, and of Sigma Delta Chi’s history 
Chairman of the Exhibits Committee is 
Charles Van Ravensway, director of the 
Missouri Historical Society and editor of 
its publication 

One of the features planned for the 
opening luncheon on Thursday, Nov. 12, 
and for the afternoon session is a sports 
program featuring nationally known 
sports writers and radio commentators 

George P. Marsh, vice president of the 
Automobile Club of Missouri and editor 
of its monthly newspaper, has 
selected as chairman of the committee to 
handle advertising for the convention 
issue of the Quill to be published in Oc 
tober. Co-editors of the convention sec 
tion will be Paul Tredway, feature editor 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and Paul 
Greer Jr., of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

Other committee chairmen include 
Bruce Barrington, news editor of Radio 
Station KXOK, Ladies Entertainment; 
Lee Kelliher, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Decorations and Signs; R. Fullerton 
Place, head of his own public relations 
firm, Program and Badges; Elzey Roberts 
Jr., Radio Station KXOK, Transportation; 
Harold Colbert, Mid-Continent Banker, 
Refreshments; Horace Barks, Grocer’s 
Digest, Hospitality; William Zalken, head 
of his own public relations firm, Enter 
tainment; Walter G. Heren, director pub 
lic relations Union Electric Co., Finance; 
Robert D. Lewis, director of public rela 
tions, Laclede Gas Co., Hotel and Regis 
tration; Hugo Autz, president St. Louis 
Chapter, Program. Vice chairmen of the 
general committee are three past na 
tional presidents: Donald Clark, president 
of Clark Publications; Irving Dilliard, edi 
tor of the editorial page, St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, and Charles C. Clayton, St 
Louis Globe-Democrat and chairman of 
the Executive Council 


made for extensive 


been 


Fraternity Endowment 
Fund Report 


As of March 31, 1953, the Sigma Delta 
Chi Endowment Fund totals $22,569.25, 
representing gifts, Key Club payments 
(dues for life), and accrued interest. Un 
der the present plan all Key Club income 
and other donations are added to the 
program 

Establishment of the 
proved by the Executive Council at the 
1950 convention. Such an endowment 
fund has been the goal of the Fraternity 
since 1936 when such a project was first 
proposed 

Members are requested to consider the 
fund when making contributions and in 
arranging their wills. Donations are tax 
deductible for income tax purposes 


fund was ap 


This is What They Said: 





About Bill Glenn 


From the Miami 
Beach, Fla 

On page one today, 
Glenn, dean of Florida 
tors, announces his retirement after a 
decade of service as real estate editor 
for the Florida Sun. His departure from 
the local scene (he plans a home in 
North Carolina) brings regret to the 
thousands of persons in all walks of life 
who knew and worked with him. 

One of the founders of the journalistic 
fraternity, Sigma Delta Chi, Glenn 
served for 45 years in the newspaper 
business and was former editor and pub 
lisher of the Orlando Morning Sentinel 
as well as president of the Florida Press 
Ass'n 

We join his myriad friends in wishing 
him a happy and pleasant future as he 
writes “30” on his “swan song” in to 
day’s real estate section of the Florida 
Sun. 


Beach Sun, Miami 
William “Bill” 


real estate edi 


Biggest Ten 


Fall enrollments of full-time students 
reveal these as the largest of present 
day universities: 


U. of Illinois 

U. of Minnesota 

U. of Michigan 

Ohio State U 

U. of California 
3. U. of Wisconsin 

New York U 

. U. of Texas . 
9. U. of California (L. A.) 
10. Michigan State College 


18,592 
18,406 
17,002 
16,410 
16,136 
15,626 
15,509 
13,932 
13,397 
12,402 


The figures are taken from Dr. Ray 
mond Walters’ annual survey of attend 
ance, as published in School and Society 
for Dec. 20. On an over-all basis, for 830 
approved universities and four-year col 
leges, Dr. Walters found 1952 enroll 
ments of full-time students down only 
1.5 per cent from those of 1951. By com 
parison, the drop from 1950 to 1951 was 
11.4 per cent 


( Berkeley ) 


Forecasting Enrollments 


The number of persons entering col 
lege for the first time will more than 
be doubled by 1968-69, according to pro 
jections of enrollment trends published 
in School and Society. In that year, the 
authors predict, some 912,000 new col 
legians will enroll, representing about 
35.3 per cent of high school graduates 
and about 249 per cent of the total 
population of 18-year olds 

Next year, 1953-54, they anticipate 
444,000 new enrollees, representing about 
349 per cent of high school graduates 
and 20.4 per cent of the 18-year olds 


No Sigma Delta Chi 
News Sections 


The publication of the Sigma Delta Chi 
News section of the QUILL will be dis- 
continued during the months of July and 
August. And just is case you wondered, 
none was published during May, 1953. It 
is expected that the news supplement 
will be resumed for the September issue. 


About U. S. Editors 


Introduction of speech by Pres. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower before the A.S.N.E. in 

Washington, D. C. 

“I am happy to be here. I say this, 
and I mean it very sincerely for a num- 
ber of reasons. Not the least of these is 
the number of friends I am honored to 
count among you. 

“Over the years, we have seen, talked, 
agreed, and argued with one another on 
a vast variety of subjects, under circum- 
stances no less varied. We have met at 
home and in distant lands. We have 
been together at times when war seemed 
endless, at times when peace seemed 
near, at times when peace seemed to 
have eluded us again. We have met in 
times of battle, both military and elec 
toral, and all these occasions mean to 
me memories of enduring friendships. 

“I am happy to be here for another 
reason. This occasion calls for my first 
formal address to the American people 
since assuming the office of the Presi 
dency just twelve weeks ago. It is fit 
ting, I think, that I speak to you, the 
editors of America. You are, in such a 
vital way, both representatives of and 
responsible to the people of our country 

“In great part, upon you, upon your 
intelligence, your integrity, and your 
devotion to the ideals of freedom and 
justice themselves, depend the under 
standing and the knowledge with which 
our people must meet the facts of Twen 
tieth Century life. Without such under 
standing and knowledge, our people 
would be incapable of promoting jus- 
tice; without them, they would be in 
capable of defending freedom. 

“Finally, I am happy to be here at 
this time, before this audience, because 
I must speak of that issue that comes 
first of all in the hearts and minds of 
all of us, that issue which most ur 
gently challenges and summons the wis 
dom and the courage of our whole peo 
ple. This issue is peace. 


Undergraduate Chapters 
Compete for Awards 


Undergraduate chapters are competing 
for top honors in two important con 
tests with winners to be announced at 
the national convention in St. Louis, 
Nov. 11-14. 

These contests are the Beckman chap 
ter efficiency contest and the Hogate pro 
fessional achievement contest. Deadline 
for entries is June 15, 1953. Entries are 
required. 

Three other contests for Undergraduate 
chapters include the newspaper, maga 
zine and photography competition. Clos 
ing date for entries will be October 7. All 
chapters are urged to send entries 


SDX Calendar 


Aug. 25—Annual Meeting of Under- 
graduate chapter advisers, Shaw Dormi- 
tory, East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct.—Annual Historic 
Bloomington, Ind., in honor of Ernie Pyle 

Nov. 11-14—-Annual Sigma Delta Chi 
convention, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Site ceremony, 











Development Plan at State Level 


Now Benefiting All Members 


The state chairmanship plan proposed 
by the 1952 Structure Committee and 
approved by the Convention in Denver 
is now in action. The basic role of the 
state chairman is to supplement the 
services and interests of the chapters in 
those regions of his state where they 
cannot effectively reach the members-at 
large 

In states where Professional chapters 
do not exist, the state chairman func 
tions as an organizer if interest in es 
tablishment of a chapter prevails. 

In addition, the following services and 
duties have been suggested. 

To recommend journalists for mem 
bership, either to chapters within his 
state or through SDX Headquarters 

To encourage and assist in the organi 
zation of Professional chapters and 
groups. 

To investigate request for new Under 
graduate chapter and to send a report 
to the Executive Council; to organize 
the chapter when petition has been ap 
proved. 

To recommend to the Executive Coun 
cil Universities and Colleges where 
Undergraduate chapters could be estab 
lished. To recommend cities for organi 
zation of new Professional chapters 

To organize state conferences, Found 
ers Day ceremonies. 

To publicize the Fraternity’s 1953 
theme—elimination of press barriers, 
and to make the public conscious of its 
stake in the right to know. To publicize 
the Fraternity and to acquaint the pub 
lic in general with its purposes. 

To promote uniformity of procedure 
in all chapters and to see that the laws 
of the Fraternity are observed 

To visit chapters; to preside at any 
state meetings; to give instructions ac 
cording to the laws of the Fraternity 

To inspect chapters whenever neces 
sary; to examine books and by-laws and 
check supplies; to inspect ritualistic 
work; to report to the President the 
condition of the chapters. 

To report to the National Committee 
on Advancement of Freedom of Infor 
mation any attempts within the state to 
obstruct the flow of information 

Chairmen appointed are: 

Alabama—John Temple 
Age-Herald, Birmingham; 
land Case, Route 8, Box 


Graves, II, 
Arizona—Le- 
533, Tucson; 


Arkansas—Ralph E. Leach Jr., 4902 La- 
fayette St., Little Rock; California 
William Nietfeld, Station KCBS, CBS, 


Palace Hotel, San Francisco; Colorado- 
Willard Simms, Editor, The Record Stock 
man, 1820 Curtis St., Denver; Connecti- 


cut—Oscar Leiding, 370 Hoyt, Darien: 
Delaware—Frank Zumbro, E. I. duPont 


de Nemours & Co., Wilmington. 
Georgia—Al Richardson, 92-26th N. W.., 
Atlanta; Idaho—Wayne Young, Dept. of 
Jour., University of Idaho, Moscow; Illi- 
nois—Marvin Tonkin, Associated Press, 
160 N. La Salle St., Chicago; Indiana 
Dr. DeForest O’Dell, Dept. of Jour., But- 
ler Univ., Indianapolis, Ind.; lowa—Lau- 
ren K. Soth, acting editor, editorial 
pages, Des Moines Register and Tribune, 


Des Moines; Kansas—Dean Burton W 
Marvin, Wm. Allen School of Jour., 
Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence; Kentucky 


Barry Bingham, President, Courier 
Journal and Louisville Times, Louisville; 





Louisiana—George W. Healy Jr., man- 
aging editor, Times-Picayune, New Or 
leans. 

Maryland—Luther Huston, New York 
Times, Albee Bldg., Washington 5, 
D. C.; Massachusetts—John H. Gleason, 
Division of Jour., Boston University, Bos 
ton; Michigan—Mark N. Brouwer, Lan 
sing State Journal, Lansing; Minnesota— 
Otto Silha, Promotion Director, Minne 
apolis (Minn.) Star-Tribune; Missouri 
Robert M. White, II, Mexico Ledger, Mex 
ico; Montana—Donald K. Ross, School 
of Jour., Montana State U., Missoula; 
Nebraska—Dr. William F. Swindler, Di 
rector, School of Journalism, Univ. of 
Nebraska, Lincoln; Nevada—Neal Van 
Sooy, Appeal, Carson City. 

New Hampshire—Richard Vahan, 
Nashua Telegraph, Nashua; New Jersey 

James R. Young, School of Jour., Rut 
gers University, New Brunswick; New 


Mexico—Robert S. Gillespie, 412 N. Aliso, 
Albuquerque; New York—Howard W 
Palmer, NYPA, The Castle, Syracuse; 


North Carolina—Edward M. Anderson, 
Brevard; North Dakota—Jay A. Bryant, 
Editor, Homestead, Napoleon; and Ter 
rence J. Collette, Herald, Grand Forks; 
Ohio—Phil W. Porter, Ass’t. Sunday Edi 
tor, Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer; Okla- 
homa—Claron Burnett, Dept. of Jour., 
Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater; 
Oregon—Dean Gordon Sabine, School of 
Journalism, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene. 
Pennsylvania—Theodore A. Serrill, Pa. 
Nsp. Publ. Assn., 209-213 Telegraph Bldg., 
Harrisburg; South Carolina—James R. 
Young, associate editor, Anderson Inde 
pendent-Tribune and Daily Mail, Ander 
son; South Dakota—Charles A. Mit 
chell, Brookings Register, Brookings; 
Tennessee—Walter C. Johnson, P. O. Box 
1569, Chattanooga; Texas—Jack Butler, 
Fort Worth Telegram, Fort Worth; Utah 
Ernest Linford, Editorial Dept., Salt 
Lake City (Utah) Tribune; Vermont 
J. Warren McClure, Burlington Free 
Press, Burlington; Virginia—Dr. Douglass 
Southall Freeman, editor, News-Leader, 
Richmond; Washington—John M. Mc 
Clelland Jr., editor, Longview (Wash.) 
Daily News; Wisconsin—George Wolpert, 
Public Relations Counsel, 6048 Plankin 
ton Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Mil 
waukee; Wyoming — Adrian Reynolds, 
P. O. Box 592, Green River; Hawaii 
William A. Simonds, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., 227 Dillingham Bldg., Honolulu 


SDX Membership 
Keeps Going Up 


Membership in Sigma Delta Chi hit 
22,765 as of April indicated in the Head- 
quarters records. Charles Lowell Miller 
of Kent State chapter was assigned this 
number 

Of the Fraternity’s total membership, 
about 1700 are members of Undergrad 
uate chapters; 3000 are members of 
Professional chapters and 17,000 are 
members-at-large. 





Dr. Cirrrorp M. Haropin is the newly 
named dean of agriculture at Michigan 
State college. At 37 he has become one of 
the youngest deans of agriculture in the 
country. 






Historic Site 
Dedication Planned 
For October 


Sigma Delta Chi will honor the mem 
ory of Ernie Pyle, war correspondent, in 
Bloomington, Ind., during the first week 
of October, 1953. Plans for unveiling a 
plaque in recognition of his distinguished 
career are now being arranged by a spe 
cial committee under the direction of 
chairman Sol Taishoff, editor and pub 
lisher, Broadcasting and Telecasting, and 
a member of the Executive Council. 

Membership on the committee includes, 
J. Leonard Reinsch, The Atlanta Jour 
nal-Constitution; Theodore F. Koop, Co 
lumbia Broadcasting System, Washington, 
D. C.; Edward R. Murrow, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, New York; Robert 
K. Richards, National Association of Ra 
dio and Television Broadcasters, Wash 
ington, D. C.; Nelson Poynter, St. Peters 
burg Times; Irving Dilliard, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch; Harold Talburt, Scripps 
Howard, Washington, D. C.; Hal Boyle, 
Associated Press, Washington, D. C.; Jack 
Howard, Scripps-Howard, New York; and 
F. M. Russell, National Broadcasting 
Company, Washington, D. C. 

Professor John Stempel, Indiana Uni 
versity; Chris Savage, Indiana Universi 
ty; Jack Parker, Indiana University; Jack 
M. Langston, Purdue University; Wil 
liam J. Whalen, Purdue University; Phil 
Steinberg, DePauw University; Professor 
Frederick L. Bergmann, DePauw Univer 
sity; Hans Steilberger, Butler University; 
Dr. DeForest O’Dell, Butler University; 
Neil Dalton, Louisville Courier-Journal: 
Marvin Tonkin, The Associated Press, 
Chicago; Alfred Balk, Northwestern Uni 
versity; Ted Peterson, University of II 
linois; Wayne Woltman, University of 
Illinois; Hugo Autz, The Sporting Goods 
Dealer, St. Louis, Missouri; Jerry Cook, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria; William 
Ray, NBC, Chicago; Louis B. Seltzer, 
Cleveland Press; and Stoddard White, 
The Detroit News. 





Chapter Advisers Council 
To Meet in August 


The Annual meeting of the Advisers’ 
Council will be held at the time of the 
Association for Education in Journalism 
convention at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich., August 25 

Arrangements are being made by 
Executive Director Victor E. Bluedorn 
for a breakfast meeting at 8 a.m. at Shaw 
Dormitory. Advisers will be guests of 
the Fraternity. 

Membership in the Council includes all] 
advisers nominated by Undergraduate 
chapters and elected by the Executive 
Council. Chairman of the group is Prof 
Alvin Austin, Head of the department of 
journalism, Univ. of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. D., Vice President in Charge of 
SDX Undergraduate chapter affairs. 

Establishment of the Council was ap 
proved by the Executive Council in 1950 
to enlist more interest in the national 
affairs of Sigma Delta Chi. 


Chapter Activities 


COLUMBUS—George A. Smallsreed, Sr., editor of The 


Dispatch, was elected president of the Central Ohio Chap 
ter at the founder’s days meeting in Columbus, April 10 

Other newly-elected officers include Brady Black, legisla 
tive correspondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer, vice presi 
dent; Norman Dohn, The Dispatch, treasurer; and William 
Oertel, Ohio Newspaper Association, secretary. 

A ladies’ night audience of nearly 135 persons from 25 
cities heard Associated Press Columnist Hal Boyle express 
a belief that the Russians do not want a third World War 
at this time 

The noted traveler, speaking from a first-hand account of 
the early months of the Korean War, also said the U. S 
Army has become the best equipped and best trained in the 
world since the fighting started nearly three years ago 

Retiring President Harold Schellenger announced the 
names of five recently-elected members of the board of di 
rectors, They are Black, Oertel, Harold E. Cherrington, Co 
lumbus public relations man; A. Monroe Courtright, pub 
lisher of the Westerville Public Opinion, and Robert S 
Harper, Ohio Sesquicentennial Commission 


LINCOLN—The three plaques were presented to two weekly 


and one daily newspaper editors by the Nebraska state pro 
fessional and the University of Nebraska undergraduate 
chapters at the awards luncheon featuring the thirtieth an 
niversary of the Nebraska School of Journalism in May 
F. S. Snyder, editor and publisher of the Mitchell (Neb.) 
Index, received his award for a series of news stories on 
problems of conservation and flood control in irrigated areas 
of the upper Platte valley; Clifford Sandahl (Nebraska 30), 
editor of the North Platte (Neb.) Telegraph-Bulletin, was 
recognized for his editorial initiative in organizing the state 
wide editors’ conference on highway construction problems 
in Nebraska; and Derrel Ludi, editor of the Wahoo (Neb.) 
Newspaper, was selected for his part in developing the na 
tionally-circulated feature series on the so-called “lion of 
Ceresco, Neb.” Robert Lasch (Nebraska ’28), editorial writer 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was the featured speaker at 
the anniversary. This is the second year that the two Ne 
braska chapters of SDX have sponsored professional news 
writing awards 


TOLEDO—First annual Founder’s Day dinner of the North- 


western Ohio Professional Chapter, Sigma Delta Chi, na 
tional journalism fraternity, was April 21 in the Secor ho 
tel, Toledo, O., James Tippett, president, announced 

Paul A. Schrader, Toledo Blade director of news, and 
Les Dana, program director of WSPD-TV, participated in a 
panel discussion on “The Elimination of Press Barriers.” 
Moderator was Jesse Long, assistant to the president of 
the University of Toledo 

This was part of the national celebration of the founding 
of the fraternity, according to Michael Bradshaw, Blade 
editor, program chairman 

Establishment of the Northwestern Ohio Professional 
Chapter’s award for distinguished service in the field of 
journalism, radio or television was announced at the meet 
ing 

The annual award will be for current outstanding work, 
rather than accumulative service over a period of years, the 
chapter’s projects committee reported 

“It is hoped the award will be of major significance for 
the working members of the profession in Northwestern 
Ohio, and will be a symbol of the important role of the pro 
fession and the fraternity at the local level,” the committee 
recommended 

Named to handle details are Irvin L. Edelstein, Toledo 
public relations consultant, chairman; C. A. Sullwold, To 
ledo Blade sports writer; Nelson Randall, Toledo Edison 
Co.; Paul Schrader, Blade director of news, and George 
Benson, Toledo Times editor. 

The first award probably will be made in November or 
December, according to James Tippett, chapter president 
He said all area personnel will be eligible, whether mem 
bers of SDX or not 


SAN DIEGO —The San Diego professional chapter has elected 


Dave Thompson president to succeed J. C. Safley. Thomp- 
son is publicity director of the San Diego California Club 
Safley edits the San Diego Union. Other new officers in 
clude Herbert G. Klein, secretary-treasurer, and Alex De 
Bakesy, James Julian, Charles Savage, Fred Speers and 
Herb Fredman, directors 


CHAMPAIGN—Charles C. Clayton, chairman of the executive 


council, spoke at a joint meeting and initiation of the Cen 
tral Illinois Professional Chapter and the University of 
Illinois Chapter on March 26. The meeting followed dinner 
at the Mansion House, Robert Allerton Park, Monticello, 
Ill. 

Clayton, an editorial writer for the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, discussed the operation of the editorial page un 
der the title “Pot Shots at the Ivory Tower.” 

Above, officers of the Central Illinois Professional Chap 
ter and University of Illinois Chapter gather around Charles 
C. Clayton. From left: Henry Ponleithner, professional 
treasurer; Abe Zaidan, student treasurer; Ted Peterson, 
professional president; Clayton; Wayne Woltman, student 
president; and Dave Phillips, student vice-president 


BISMARK—“From approximately this spot on July 5, 1876, 


Col. Clement A. Lounsberry, the founder of the Bismarck 
Tribune, in a feat of newspaper enterprise that overcame 
many obstacles, flash—by telegraph to the New York Her 
ald—the first account of General Custer’s defeat and death 
at the Little Big Horn. Few news stories have so electrified 
a nation.” 


So inscribed is the bronze plaque, permanently mounted 
on a native North Dakota boulder, which was dedicated 
the afternoon of April 10, 1953, as North Dakota’s Journalis 
tic Shrine. 

The plaque was presented by the North Dakota Profes 
sional Chapter as part of its historic sites in journalism 
movement, 

The Bismarck Tribune provided the boulder to serve as 
the monument for the plaque, and the Northern Pacific 
Railroad granted permission for its placement on the depot 
grounds. The site selected was nearly exactly, if not the 
exact spot, where the old Bismarck telegraph office stood 

It was from that office that Colonel Lounsberry sent his 
50,000 word dispatch to the New York Herald from 11 p. m 
July 5 until approximately 11 p. m. July 6—the dispatch 
that gave an incredulous nation the grim story of the great 
loss of Custer at the Little Big Horn to the Sioux 

At the dedication program April 10, Alvin E. Austin, 
head of the University of North Dakota Department of 
Journalism and national Vice President of Sigma Delta Chi, 
presided 





PURDUE—William J. Whalen, university editor and assistant 


professor of English at Purdue University, is the new presi 
dent of the Lafayette (Ind.) Press Club. He succeeds Fred I. 
Jones, (Purdue °42), agricultural extension information spe 
cialist in the Purdue News Bureau. 

Whalen is faculty advisor of the Purdue undergraduate 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Other officers of the Press Club are Ralph C. Hughes, as 
sistant extension bulletin editor at Purdue, vice-president; 
Richard M. Greenwood, assistant editor, Retail Clerks In 
ternational Advocate, secretary-treasurer; and Mark T. Al 
len, Purdue extension bulletin editor, director for three 
years 

Carryover directors are George Lamb, (Indiana ’46), news 
editor and Herbert H. Heimlich, (Purdue Professional about 
'27), editor, Lafayette Journal and Courier. 

The Lafayette Press Club, formed in January, 1952, holds 

monthly seminars on publications editing, photography and 
news writing for newspapers, radio and television. Mem 
bership of about 50 includes local newspaper and radio 
newsmen, industrial public relations personnel, Purdue pub 
lications and information specialists, and journalism teach 
ers in local high schools and Purdue. 
S ANGELES—Sigma Delta Chi history may have been 
made in Los Angeles April 21 when Walter Mendenhall, 
publisher, and Ferdinand Mendenhall, editor, of the Van 
Nuys News were made professional members. Or has this 
ever happened to a father and son before? We know of 
other father and son combinations of course. Indeed on 
this same night, Deke Houlgate proudly saw Deke Jr. ini 
tiated along with nine other undergraduates and Robert 
Studer, assistant amanaging editor of the Alhambra Post 
Advocate. 


AMES—New students from Iowa interested in journalism will 


be eligible for the two new scholarships sponsored by the 
Iowa State College Undergraduate chapter. Revenue for 
the scholarships is obtained from the Green Gander, cam 
pus humor magazine. The scholarships worth $150 each, are 
available on the basis of promise, need and scholarship. 


ST. LOUIS—The Sporting News, national baseball weekly, 


and the Alton (Ill.) Telegraph received the second annual 
“Mark Twain” Awards from the St. Louis professional chap 
ter during a dinner meeting April 25 

With student members. from the Universities of Illinois 
and Missouri present as guests, Irving Dilliard (center), 
editor of the editorial page of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
presented the awards to J. G. Taylor Spink (right), pub 
lisher of The Sporting News, and to Joe J. Drumgoole 
(left), assistant editor of the Telegraph. Hugo G. Autz, 
president of the local chapter, presided. 

The Sporting News was cited for “its outstanding service 
in promoting the welfare and advancement of baseball as a 
national pastime,” while the Telegraph was honored for “its 
community service to which it has been constantly vigilant 
both in its news and its editorial columns.” 

The awards committee consisted of Al Dopking, Asso 
ciated Press, chairman; Louis La Coss, St. Louis Globe 
Democrat; and Dilliard. Charles Clayton, past-president of 
the national chapter, addressed the group as did William 
Hatcher, chairman of the 1953 national convention to be 
held in St. Louis 





CHICAGO—Working relationships between the press and 


public relations men were discussed by two editors and 
two publicity men at the April 30 meeting of Chicago pro- 
fessional chapter, in the Palmer House. Initiation cere- 
monies for 16 new members were held prior to the pro- 
gram. 

Carroll Arimond (right), city editor of the Associated 
Press bureau in Chicago and Maurice Fischer, assistant 
city editor of the Chicago Daily News, represented the 
editorial side on the panel. Morris B. Rotman (left), presi- 
dent of Harshe-Rotman, Inc., Chicago, and Paul Jones (sec- 
ond from left), director of public information of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, were the publicity men. George 
Brandenburg (standing), Midwest editor of Editor & Pub 
lisher, was moderator. 

Arimond suggested that publicity men “not contribute to 
the delinquency of their clients by letting them put out 
phony stories.” 

Fischer said papers expect two things from publicity men 

availability and dependability. Many newspapers would 
suffer without help from public relations men, he observed. 
Rotman challenged newspapers to develop a public relations 
program of their own to sell their own employes as well 
as school students on journalism. 

Jones pointed out that often the public relations director 
has to tell his staff that everything they handle isn't a 
“barn burner.” He said that “no matter how bad some of 
the stuff is you see on the city desk, there is a lot worse 
stuff you don’t see.” 

Marv Tonkin, chapter president and Jim Brooks, secre- 
tary are to the right of Brandenburg. 


MADISON—Fred G. Sappington, editor of the Marinette, Wis. 


Eagle Star, was recently initiated as a professional member 
of the Wisconsin chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. At a dinner 
that followed the initiation ceremony Mr. Sappington 
stressed the importance of journalism students having a 
firm background in government. Dr. Ralph Nafziger, direc- 
tor of the University of Wisconsin school of journalism, and 
Don Anderson, publisher of the Wisconsin State Journal, 
also spoke. Dr. Nafziger has just returned to Madison after 
spending four months in Europe on a mission for the U. 8S. 
government. 


SEATTLE—The Puget Sound Professional chapter held its 


first meeting in nearly two years and it was a success. It 
attracted the largest turnout of any meeting in recent years. 
New officers were elected and a program of activity in co- 
operation with the University of Washington Undergraduate 
chapter worked out. The new president is Elmer C. Vogel, 
Night Editor, The Associated Press. 


RENO—At a recent meeting of the University of Nevada un- 


dergraduate chapter, Jock Taylor, a member of the Fra- 
ternity since 1909, took part in the first initiation of his life. 
(He concedes that the ritual is better than the one he helped 
write 44 years ago). The Nevada affair was distinguished 
for another reason. Murry Moler, intermountain manager 
of the United Press, came from Salt Lake City to be ini 
tiated, a round trip of 1100 miles. John Brackett, visalia 
Times Delta, another initiate, made a 700 mile trip. Jock 
Taylor made a 600 mile trip from Reese River where he 
edits Nevada's oldest newspaper. In addition, Neal Van 
Sooy of Carson City’s Nevada Appeal and former National 
President delayed a trip east in order to attend the cere- 
mony and welcome the new initiates. 











Need Help? Consult These 


Professional Chapter Program Committee—George Wol 
pert, Public Relations Counsel, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mil 
waukee, Wis., chairman; Robert U. Brown, Editor & Pub 
lisher; Times Square, N. Y. C., vice president in charge of 
Professional chapter affairs 

The Professional Chapter Program committee has a 
three-fold purpose: To strengthen and help the individual 
Professional chapters by furnishing speakers and assisting 
in arranging their programs; to carry out the national ob 
jective through Professional chapter programs and meet 
ings; and to assist the national organization in its services 
and programs 

Undergraduate Chapter Program Committee—Dean Bur 
ton W. Marvin, William Allen White School of Journalism, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., chairman; Profes 
sor Alvin E. Austin, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. D., vice president in charge of Undergraduate 
chapter affairs 

The Undergraduate Chapter Program committee has a 
three-fold purpose: To help Undergraduate chapters estab 
lish revenue producing services and sound professional 
programs; to carry out through the Undergraduate chap 
ters the national theme—“Elimination of Press Barriers” 
and the Undergraduate theme for 1953, and to assist the 
national organization in its services and programs 








MIAMI—A former governor of Florida sat and roared to see 
himself portrayed on the stage and a former U. S. Senator 
nervously munched apple pie waiting to see if he would be 
ribbed like the governor 

The scene was the third annual Ribs ’n Roast dinner show 
March 26, staged by newsmen of the Greater Miami Chap 
ter to raise money for their scholarship and loan fund at 
the University of Miami 

The former governor was Fuller Warren. The former 
senator was Claude Pepper who, incidentally, didn’t get 
panned by the newsmen this year 

They were among the 500 guests who attended the dinner 
at Westview Country Club March 26 to witness 11 hilarious 
skits poking fun at the foibles of public office holders and 
civic leaders 

The first show was staged in 1951 and there is an ever 
growing demand for invitations to the stag party each year 
The guest list reads like a Who’s Who in Greater Miami 
political and civic life 

The journalists poked fun at such things as how the 
Orange Bowl committeemen pick football teams, Gov. War 
ren’s last day in office and local courts and City commis 
sions 

It was a thoroughly professional production—notwith 
standing the ham flavor of the newspapermen turned actors 
A few professionals and semi-professionals loaned their tal 
ents to SDX and Eddie Cohen, professional director, again 
whipped the show into shape. 

Hoke Welch (center), managing editor of The Miami Daily 
News, and George Beebe, managing editor of The Miami 
Herald, were co-chairmen of the affair. Left, Lee Hill, exec 
utive editor of The Miami Herald and Detroit Free Press 
and National President of Sigma Delta Chi. Right, former 
Gov. Warren 


ATLANTA—John N. Popham, III, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 


Southern Correspondent of The New York Times, received 
the Green Eyeshade Award—1953 “for distinguished service 
to journalism in the South.” 

The Atlanta Professional Chapter, which gives the annual 
award, cited Mr. Popham for his outstanding work “in cov 
ering the Southern angle, especially on politics, in 1952, the 
year both major parties first actively sought the region’s 
support.” 

Ralph McGill, left, Editor of The Atlanta Constitution and 
the winner, two years ago, of a similar award from the At 
lanta Sigma Delta Chi chapter, made the presentation at 
the chapter’s first Green Eyeshade Banquet, held at the 
Variety Club. He presented Mr. Popham with a green eye 
shade, symbolizing old-fashioned journalistic integrity, a 
citation, and a cash award of $100 

Speakers at the banquet were Bernard Kilgore (right), 
President of The Wall Street Journal and SDX Executive 
Councilor, and Robert E. Garst (second from left), Assist 
ant Managing Editor of The New York Times 


BOWLING GREEN—Congressional investigations are not de- 


stroying academic freedom, Dr. Ralph W. McDonald, presi- 
dent of Bowling Green State University, believes. He made 
that statement on the campus while addressing the North 
western Ohio professional chapter 

While he deplored abuse on the part of investigating com 
mittees, Dr. McDonald declared that academic freedom will 
likely be strengthened rather than weakened as an over-all 
result of the investigations 

“I do not see scared people on college faculties,” Dr 
McDonald commented about current investigations. “The 
professor of honesty and integrity can and does teach as 
freely as ever without reason to fear. Academic freedom 
would be in danger if we were to permit it to be used as a 
cloak for a person of dishonor or disloyalty.” 

“Congressional committees should investigate centers of 
communism, irrespective of where they are. This procedure 
has already proved its worth by exp6sing some individuals 
who might have been able to do considerable damage to 
the nation.” 

The fundamental issue in the United States, Dr. McDonald 
contended, is, Can we meet the threat of world communism 
without scuttling our basic freedoms? 

The press needs to clarify the issue without overemo 
tionalizing it or oversimplifying it, the speaker said 

What we need in facing this issue, he declared, is a calm 
sense of balance and perspective. 


WASHINGTON—John C. O’Brien, Washington Bureau Chief 


of the Philadelphia Inquirer, tonight was elected as the 
new president of Washington Professional Chapter 

Others elected were: James E. Warner, Washington bu 
reau, New York Herald Tribune, vice president; and Doug 
las B. Cornell, Washington bureau, The Associated Press, 
to succeed Mr. Warner as a member of the Board of di 
rectors. Re-elected were: Richard Fitzpatrick, Department 
of State, secretary; and Wallace Werble, FDC Reports, 
treasurer 

Griffing Bancroft, Columbia Broadcasting System, retiring 
president, automatically became a member of the Board 
for one year 





J-Scholars Honored 
By Sigma Delta Chi 


Citation for achievement certificates, 
presented annually by Sigma Delta Chi, 
have been awarded this spring to gradu 
ates in journalism chosen as outstanding 
in their classes at colleges and universi 
ties where the Fraternity has chapters 

Selections are made on the basis of 
character, scholarship in all college work, 
and competence to perform journalistic 
tasks, it was announced by Victor E 
Bluedorn, executive director. Decision in 
each case is made by a committee com 
posed of student, faculty and profession 
al members of the fraternity 

Purpose of the citations, which are not 
restricted to members of Sigma Delta 
Chi, is to foster high standards and en- 
courage broad and thorough preparation 
by students intending to follow jour- 
nalism as a career. 

Scholarship Awards 

Again this year men and women jour 
nalism students, graduated in May and 
June, received scholarship award certifi 
cates given annually by Sigma Delta Chi 

Men and women graduates qualified 
for the SDX award by having earned 
scholastic ratings placing them in the up 
per 5 per cent of their graduating class 
es. All college work for three years is 
taken into consideration. Awards were 
presented at all schools where SDX has 
chapters. 

The scholarship award program was 
established in 1927 to recognize superior 
scholarship in all college courses, !n 
keeping with the fraternity’s policy to 
encourage broad preparation for entry 
into the professional field of journalism 


Yes Siree! 
Include Me in 753 


The 34th national convention cordially 
invites all members of Sigma Delta Chi 
to attend. It is recommended that you 
make your hotel reservation now. Advise 
the hotel reservation manager, Hotel Jef 
ferson, St. Louis, Missouri. Mention that 
you are attending the Sigma Delta Chi 
convention, November 11-14 

If you plan to attend drop a note to 


Sigma Delta Chi Headquarters, 35 E 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. Send no 


money now 

A Sigma Delta Chi convention is some 
thing you just cannot afford to miss 
Yes siree, you'll agree it’s St. Louis for 
me in 53 








NEWSPAPER 
FOR SALE 


Want to publish your own news- 
paper? Here’s your chance and at 
the same time make money and 
have some leisure to enjoy. This 
6 and 8 page weekly grossing 
13M, without solicitation, is of- 
fered first time in 26 years. Mod- 
ern housing goes with it. Write 
for details. Enterprise, Bonesteel, 
S. D. 











Professor French 
To Retire in June 


The forty-year career of a _ former 
national president of Sigma Delta Chi and 
cne of the nation’s well-known journal 
ism instructors, Prof. Roy L. French, Di 
rector of the School of Journalism at the 
University of 
Southern Califor- 
nia, will terminate 
with his retire- 
ment in June 

For the past 25 
years he has been 
head of the SC 
school, which he 
organized as a de- 
partment in 1928. 
Its record in num- 
ber of graduates 
who have become 
prominent in the 
Fourth Estate un- 
der Prof. French 
has given the 
school national 
recognition. As 
vice-president of 
the Chalfant Press, which publishes four 
newspapers in Owens Valley, Prof. 
French has had the unique dual title of 
instructor-publisher. 

In tribute to his years of service the 
SC mentor will be honored by 350 former 
students from over the state at a banquet 
May 30 at the Biltmore Hotel. 

After earning his AB and MA degrees 
at the University of Wisconsin, Prof 
French served on its teaching staff for the 
year of 1923. He then went to the Univer 
sity of North Dakota to organize the de 
partment of journalism and to become its 
head for three years. 

In 1927 Prof. French came to SC when 
journalism was offered as a division of 
English. The following year he estab 
lished the department of journalism 
which was to become a school five years 
later. In 1934 it received national recog 
nition as a member of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism. Recent tribute was made 
to the school through the Daily Trojan, 
laboratory for journalism students, when 
the paper received its 18th consecutive 
annual All-American award for news 
paper excellence. It was the 26th such 
honor since the school was established 
by Prof. French. 

In 1936 the SC instructor was appointed 
an Oberland Trust fellow to make a sur 
vey of the press in Germany. 

Prof. French served in both World War 
I and II. His 1918 record with the AEF 
in France as a private in the infantry 
includes the Purple Heart for wounds 
received in the Argonne. In 1942 he went 
to England as a major in the 8th Bomber 
Command to serve as a specialist in re 
porting bombing raids. 

For the past 40 years Prof. French has 
been affiliated with Sigma Delta Chi, 
national professional journalism frater 
nity. He was made national president in 
1926-27 and has been its treasurer, secre 
tary, and counselor. In 1934 he organized 
the Los Angeles chapter, the American 
Institute of Journalists, and has been its 
secretary-treasurer since that time. 

On his retirement Prof. French plans 
to continue writing and to maintain his 
interests professionally in the Chalfant 
Press. 


FRENCH 





Serving Uncle Sam 


Cuartes H. Sayer is editor of The 
Rocket, weekly publications of the U. S. 
Naval Ammunition Depot at Hawthorne 
Nevada 

Rosert J. Focarty is now employed as 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, as investigator. 

Lr. Epwin S. Kyte is in the leadership 
and administrative section, Fort Belvoir, 
Va. 

Lr. Jonn H. Faxon is a squadron adju 
tant with the 63rd Troop Carrier Wing, 
U.S.A.F., Altus, Oklahoma. 

DonaLp D. WiseMAN is a publications 
editor with the Air Material Command, 
U.S.A.F., Wright Patterson AFB, Dayton, 
Ohio 

Lr. Ropert W. Tayior is a technical 
writer for the Chemical Corps as an Air 
Force officer on loan to the Army at Fort 
McClellan, Ala. 

Gipert Dean is now editor of the Oak 
Leaf, Okland, Naval Supply Center, Oak 
land, Calif. 

Lr. J. Paut Horton Jr. is stationed at 
Reese Air Force Base, Texas. 

Mas. Lester B. JOHNSON was recently 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal for meri 
torious service in Korea. He is from 
Olympia, Wash. 

Army Pvr. Donatp K. Niver, Pittsfield, 
Mass., recently joined th 25th Infantry 
division in Korea. 

Capt. Cart F. H. Werwine of Cham 
paign, Ill., has been assigned to the staff 
of the Army’s Signal School in Ansbach, 
Germany, as commander of Student Com 
pany B. 

Army Lr. Joun W. LitTLe Jr. was re 
cently awarded the Bronze Star Medal 
for his meritorious service in Korea. His 
parents live in Peoria, Ill, 

Lr. Hersert M. Hart is with the Ist 
Marine division tactical air observer sec 
tion 

Prc. Leon M. Larson of Canton, S. D., 
is now at Camp Desert Rock, Nev., and 
witnessed the second in the current 
series of atomic tests. 

JOSEPH POLLACK, a native of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and a recent graduate of the Uni 
versity of Missouri, was promoted to 
private first class at Fort Lee, Va. 

Pvr. Houn J. Apes, formerly with The 
New York Times is now serving with the 
U. S. Army military intelligence in 
Austria 

WitiraM C. LAmpaster Jr., former tech 
nical writer for the General Electric Co 
and free lance writer is now serving in 
the U. S. Army with the 31st Inf. divi 
sion at Camp Atterbury, Ind. 

Lr. Joun W. Diepertcu, USMC, gradu 
ated first in his class from the Communi 
cation Officers school, Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va. He has been as 
signed to Force Troops, Camp Lejune, 
N. C., for duty. 

Pvt. Ray Row ann of Lamar, Mo., is 
now serving in Germany with the 2nd 
Armored division as a reporter for the 
division newspaper. 





Don’t Be Delinquent 


Are your '53 dues paid? If not, don’t 
delay, do it today. Don’t allow your 
membership to lapse. Save reinstatement 
expense 

Dues and a year subscription to The 
Quit are only $5. Members in good 
standing have a current membership 
card, Get yours today. 











SDX Personals 


AvsertT W. Bares, former executive 
secretary of Sigma Delta Chi (1929-34), 
opened his own public relations counsel 
ing firm in New York City (162 E. 38th 
St.) last October and now has become 
vice president, secretary and director of 
the newly organized Research, Develop 
ment and Management Corp. of Wilton, 
Conn. He represents a group of nuclear 
and medical physicists and a management 
consulting firm specializing in applica 
tion of social science techniques to the 
group problems of business. 

James H. Coss, has been advanced from 
the position of director of public rela 
tions and advertising for Delta Air Lines 
to that of vice president of Delta-Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines, in charge of 
public relations and advertising. 

FRANKLIN K. (Pete) ArTHuR has been 
appointed assistant feature editor of The 
Associated Press in New York. His new 
duties include supervising the AP News 
features wire report and serving as assist 
ant to General Feature Editor M. J. 
WING in administrative affairs. 

Arthur has been with The AP in Los 
Angeles since 1938, except for a three 
year period during World War II when 
he served as a lieutenant in the U. S 
Naval Reserve. His most recent assign 
ment was heading up The AP field teams 
covering the atom bomb tests in Nevada. 

Rosert J. BatLyn is assistant news edi 
tor of the Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript 
Telegram, following a recent visit of six 
months in Sweden with his wife’s par 
ents. His impressions of the Swedish 
press appeared in the March number of 
The Quit as “Sweden a Land of News 
paper Readers.” Previous to military 
service and his stay at Fyras in the 
Swedish province of Jamtland, he was 
telegraph editor of the Fostoria (Ohio) 
Review-Times. 

M. E. (Rockey) Spicer, has been named 
special assistant to the division manager 
of the San Diego Division of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

James H. McKee Jr. has been named 
editor of Advanced Management, the 
monthly publication of the Society for 
Advancement of Management, New York 
City. 

Larry G. Wacner is in New Zealand 
doing work at Victoria University college 
under a Fulbright scholarship grant. He 
writes, that the winds are so bad that a 
short distance out of Wellington, one road 
has this sign on it: “Beware of the Wind.” 

Louis J. Kramp, chief of the Indian 
apolis AP bureau since Jan. 1951, has 
become chief of the bureau at Detroit. 

American Hospital Supply Corp. has 
announced the appointment of Lyman S. 
McKean as director of public relations 
and personnel at its general offices in 
Evanston, Ill 

Davi J. Extey is working temporarily 
in Fleet Street on Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Daily Express, London. 

Oscar J. Burrepant, Meridian, Idaho, 
served as president of the Idaho Press 
Association in 1952 

Frep I, Jones, asst. agricultural exten 
sion editor at Purdue University, has 
resigned to become editor of the Indiana 
Farmers Guide at Huntington. 

Gripert Garpner, formerly Chicago 
bureau chief of the Journal of Com 
merce of New York, has joined the public 
relations staff of the New York Life In 





surance Company at its New York head 
quarters. He formerly was with the Chi 
cago Herald-American, the Chicago Sun 
Times and for five years was on the staff 
of Fairchild Publications, in the Chicago 
office. 

SHeLpen J. Karvan has joined Melrick 
Landen Associates as account executive 
The public relations firm is in New York 
City. 

Dick Keusink, former public informa 
tion officer with general headquarters in 
Tokyo, has been released from the army 
He is now newsroom supervisor of 
KTLA-TV, Paramount Television, Holly 
wood. 

Cuar CHAvALIT, a Thai spent here by 
the Thai government to study journal 
ism, received his Master degree in jour 
nalism from the University of Michigan. 
He plans to teach journalism in Chula 
longkorn university and to work for the 
Siam Nikorn Daily, Bangkok, Thailand. 

Jim Faper, now with the AP capitol 
bureau in Olympia, Wash., has been 
awarded a distinguished achievement 
citation in radio news reporting for the 
National Association of Radio News Di 
rectors for his work as news director for 
KTAC in Tacoma. 

Davin R. Bowers is now managing edi 
tor of the Idaho State Journal, Pocatello. 

At Boeck Jr. has taken over duties as 
director of public relations for the Up 
state Medical Center at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Wayne V. HarsHa has been elected 
Western Vice-President of Associated 
Business Publications’ National Con 
ference of Business Paper Editors. He 
is editor of The Inland Printer, 309 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. He was 
chapter adviser to the Ohio State under 
graduate chapter from 1942 to 1951 and 
secretary of the Central Ohio Professional 
chapter from 1948-1951 and was also one 
of its organizers. 

Joe K. Rukensrop, former Ohio news 
man and for several years church editor 
of The Akron Beacon Journal, has been 
named director of publicity and advertis 
ing at Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute at 
Florida’s Silver Springs. 

Three members of Sigma Delta Chi 
have been asked to serve with the three 
members of Harvard University on the 
selecting committee for Nieman Fellow 
ships in journalism for the academic year 
1953-54. They are RatpH McGi1, editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution; Paut MILLER, 
executive vice president of the Gannett 
Newspapers and editor of the Rochester 
Times-Union; and WILLIAM ATKINSON 
Townes, editor, Los Angeles News. The 
Harvard members include another Sigma 
Delta Chi, Louis M. Lyons, Curator of 
the Nieman Fellowships. 
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Paut W. JENSEN is editorial chief of 
Dallas Jones Productions, Chicago, a 
firm producing commercial films. 

Ricwarp L. WIL.tAMs is editorial direc 
tor of Dell Sports Group, New York City 

Frep Lockey is a columnist for the 
Oregon Journal, Portland. 

CamMERON HeErvEY is associate editor, 
Farm Journal, and lives at Geneva, Ill 

Ricuarp O. CARDEN is a district circula 
tion manager for the Norfolk Newspa 
pers, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 

Epwarp C. Jones is asst. professor, radio 
and television center, Syracuse Univer 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

RICHARD FENSLER is now in Washing 
ton, D. C., working on the staff of Rep 
resentative R. D. Harrison of Nebraska. 

Jack M. Ryan is working in the news 
department of station KWTO, Springfield, 
Mo. 

Evsert G. CovincTon is advertising di 
rector and newswriter on the Paradise 
(Calif.) Post, a weekly. 

SamueEt A. StTarrForp is city editor of the 
Hanford (Calif.) Sentinel and Journal. 

FRANK CLAYTON HEPLER is an account 
executive, Gardner Advertising Co., St 
Louis. 

Joun N. Witson Jr. is a radio-TV writer 
for the Gardner Advertising Co. St. 
Louis. 

Frep D. Brown is legman for Jimmie 
Fidler’s syndicated newspaper column, 
Hollywood. 

Georce F. CAUuLFIELD is public relations 
representative for the Shell Oil Co., San 
Francisco. 

Brooks DARLINGTON is editor and pub 
lisher of The Arizonian, Scottsdale. 

Georce S. Hazarp is presently working 
as staff photographer and news reporter 
for the Milbank (S. D.) Herald. 

Jerrotp L. WERTHINER is teaching jour 
ralism and sponsoring the newspaper at 
Boulder (Colo.) high school. 

Ricuarp A. NAsH is in the sports depart 
ment, Los Angeles Mirror. 

JoHN M. RUTLEDGE is a reporter on the 
Dallas Morning News. 

JoHN NATION is now news editor of the 
Bay City (Texas) News. 

Ricuarp L. Fioyp is regional editor of 
the Inter Lake of Kalispell, Montana. 

Paut W. NemHarpt is merchandising 
manager, The Glidden Co., Cleveland. 

Art Grimm is a field trainee for A. C 
Nielson Co., Chicago, as a market re 
searcher. 

Art. Bear Jr. is employed in the edi 
torial department of the Cambridge 
(Ohio) Jeffersonian. 

Epwarp C. HANNASCH is a copywriter 
in the advertising department of the 
Dayton Co., Minneapolis. 

Davin E. Ryker is publicity director for 
the Samuel Roberts Noble Foundation, 
Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

Cyrit SmitH is television news co 
ordinator, WHAS-TV, Louisville. 

Donatp A. Out is city editor of the 
Long Beach (Calif.) Independent. 

EuGene Borpen is a reporter on the 
Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune. 

Guy M. Carrutuers is in public rela 
tions for the Standard Oil Co. of Cali 
fornia, Palo Alto. 

Joun L. Downrnc Jr. is working for the 
Times-Press, Reedsburg, Wis. 

P. VINCENT SHEARIN is now working for 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. in New 
York City. 

Rosert J. LANGoop is now employed by 
the Herald-Statesman in Yonkers, N. Y 

FreperRIcKS W. RAWLINs has been trans 
ferred from Nashville to the Knoxville 
AP bureau. 





WILLIAM H. GRIMES VERMONT C. ROYSTER WILLIAM H. FITZPATRICK 
for 1946 for 1952 for 1950 


... for distinguished editorial writing ... 
the test of excellence being clearness of style, 
moral purpose, sound reasoning, and power 
to influence public opinion in what the writer 
conceives to be the right direction.” 


Now Vermont C. Royster, senior associate editor of The 
eee Wall Street Journal, received the above citation when he 
was awarded the 1952 Pulitzer Prize for editorial writing. 


3 He is the third member of The Journal’s present 
H ; 4 editorial staff to achieve this honor. William H. Grimes, 
Pulitzer Prize Winners editor, won it for editorial writing of 1946; William 
H. Fitzpatrick, associate editor, received it for editorials 
written during 1950, when he was editor of the New 


Write Editorials for *'«25 Ses 


The award to Royster was granted for performance 
throughout the year. The committee commented: 
“An ability to decide the underlying moral issue, 
The Wall Street Journal illuminated by a deep faith and confidence in the people 
of our country, is the outstanding characteristic of the 
editorials of Vermont C. Royster.” 


Of further significance is this quote: ‘Royster’s 
comments on the daily events of the world today are 
a regular feature of one of the country’s outstanding 
publications.” 


It is unusual to find three Pulitzer Prize winners 
writing editorials for a single publication. The Journal 
is proud of all three, for here is expression of the true 
vitality of The Wall Street Journal—the only national 
business daily. 


The Wall Street Journal 


Published at: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
44 Broad St. 12 E. Grand Ave. 911 Young St. 415 Bush St. 


Another 1952 award: Sigma Delta Chi—for distinguished public service 
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Peabody News Awards Go 
To Martin Agronsky and 
‘Meet the Press’ TV Show 


ABC newscaster has ‘earned confidence of listeners as 
a skillful and competent reporter,'’ says radio citation. 


VN IS capacity for getting the 
story behind the story is dis 
tinctive,” said the citation re 


Martin Agronsky, ABC 
newscaster, on April 24 signifying his 


ceived by 


selection as winner of the George Fos 
ter Peabody 


achievement in radio news 


award for distinguished 


Winners were announced by Dean 
John E. Drewry of the University of 
Georgia’s Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, which, with the Peabody 
the awards, at a 
Radio 
Television Executives Society of New 
York 

The 
news achievement 
program, 


board, administers 


luncheon meeting of the and 


television 
to the NBC 


Press,” co-pro 


Peabody award for 
went 


“Meet the 





4.500 Editors 
Must be Right! 


Around the world than 
1500 newspaper editors are regu- 
lar readers of The Christian Sei- 
ence Monitor. 

For light heat, for a 
clear perspective on world affairs, 
start reading this 
daily newspaper. 


more 


without 
international 


Introductory subscription 


months for $3. 
Fill in the coupon below and 
send to Boston today. 
sss ee eS Se eS ee ee ee eee eee ee 
The Christian Science Monitor 
One Norway St., Boston 15, Mass. 
Please send me an introductory 
subscription to The Christian Sei- 


ence Monitor—76 


close $3. 


issues. | en- 


(name) 
(address) 


(state) 
Qui-53 


(city) (zone) 











duced by Martha Rountree and Law 
rence E. Spivak, as a television adap 
of a program begun in 
1945 and awarded a Peabody radio 
citation in 1946 


“In this uneasy period of insecurity 


tation radio 


and fear, he has consistently and with 
rare courage given voice to the pres 
ervation of basic values in our demo 
cratic system,” said the Agronsky cita 
tion. “His penetrating analyses of 
highly controversial matters reflect an 
understanding of the fundamentals of 
freedom and a concern for the rights 
and dignity of the individual citizen. 
He has earned the confidence of his 
listeners as a skillful and competent 
reporter.” 

The “Meet the Press” citation point 
ed out that the 
achievement 


visual 
merit had 
extended and strengthened the values 
of the program in“ptblic enlighten 
ment. 

“Subjecting the great and 
great to expert questioning by the best 
this 


addition of 
to auditory 


near 


reporters, excellent program 


makes news as well as reports it,” 


citation. “It is in the 
tradition of a basic relationship be 


said the best 
tween a free press and democracy.” 

Agronsky was born in Philadelphia, 
studied at Rutgers, and was initiated 
into the field of national and world 
affairs as a foreign correspondent for 
This 
was followed by a year in Paris with 
News Service and 
assignments in Spain as a correspond 


the Christian Science Monitor 


the International 
ent for the London News Chronicle 


His first 
teners were made in 1939 from trouble 


broadcasts to American lis 


centers in Europe 

During World War II, he covered 
all of the battle fronts. He 
Cairo when Rommel struck; in Singa 
pore when the Japanese attacked. He 
MacArthur in the 
early days of war in the Pacific and 
he rode with the first RAF bombers 
as they struck Italy 
at the 
League of Nations and at the begin 
ning of United Nations Security 
Council deliberations in 1946. Since 


was at 


was with General 


He was present 


last pre-war meeting of the 


Martin Agronsky received his bap- 
tism in world news as a member of 
the Christian Science Monitor staff. 


March, 1943 he has been a correspond 
ent and commentator with the Ameri 
can Broadcasting Company. 

“Meet the Press” is an outgrowth 
of a 1944 visit Martha Rountree paid 
to Lawrence Spivak, who then pub 
lished the American Mercury, with an 
idea for an 


article on the women’s 


vote. The article never was printed, 
but from their “Meet 
the Press” emerged as a radio pro 
gram in 1845. On Nov. 6, 1947, it be 
came a feature of NBC television 
Spivak is a native New Yorker and 
a Harvard graduate who worked for 
several publishing firms before becom 
ing business 


conversations 


American 
when H. L. 
Mencken was editing the publication 
In 1939 Spivak became publisher, and 
1944 until 1950, when he 
the magazine, he was editor and pub 
lisher. He pioneered the publication 
of paper-backed books and today pub 


manager of 


Mercury in the days 


from sold 


lishes a number of mystery and sci 
ence fiction magazines. He divides his 
time between his New York publish 
ing headquarters and his Washington 
broadcasts. 

In addition to being co-owner and 
co-producer of “Meet the Press,” Miss 
Rountree also owns and produces a 
half dozen other radio and television 
programs including “Leave It to the 
Girls” and “Keep Posted.” She em 
ploys a staff of maintains 
homes and offices in both Washington 
and New York, and commutes weekly 
between the two cities. 

Citations were read at the April 24 
luncheon and presentations made by 
Edward Weeks, editor, Atlantic 
Monthly, and chairman of the Pea 
body board. 


sixteen, 
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Once again, 

a WMAQ newsman-commentator has been honored for outstanding jour- 
nalistic achievement. Clifton Utley, long recognized as one of the nation’s 
leading reporters and analysts, now is commended by Sigma Delta Chi, 
the newsmen’s fraternity, for radio newswriting. 


The citation to Mr. Utley reads, in part: 
Mr. U tley is much more than a commentator and analyst. He is a 
philosopher. From his rich mental librar yo f historical and political 
knowledge he infuses comprehensible meaning into those foreign 
affairs which have become domestic problems for Americans.” 

Mr. Utley is one of a corps of expert newsmen who continue to serve the 


listener and the advertiser in the manner which has won for the WMAQ 
News Department many awards. 


BS , 
\0 REPRESENTED BY NBC SPOT SALES 
gr? | . 


cnwmtcacéao@d 
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Save This Quill for Award Data 


Information about awards in jour 
nalism and the names of winners an 
nounced between May, 1952, and May, 
1953, are presented below. Save this 
copy of the Quill as a handy guide on 
competitions and achievement awards 


throughout the year 





Associated Press 
Photo Award 











The $100 annual award to the win 
ner of the annual Associated Press 
National Contest for 
News Photography is announced each 
spring at the of the Asso 
ciated Press Managing Editors Asso 


Excellence in 
meeting 


ciation, Inc.. which conducts the con 
test 
BEST NEWS PHOTO 
John M. Miller, Seattle 


Post-Intelligencer. 


(Wash.) 





Ayer Make-up 











The F. Wayland Ayer cup is award 
ed annually by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., West Washington Square, Phila 
delphia, to the English language news 
paper in circulation class ad 
judged the most outstanding in typog 
raphy, make-up, and printing. 


awarded 


any 


Honorable mentions are 


according to circulation classifications 

Awards this year were made April 

16 on the basis of issues of March 3 
BEST OF ALL CLASSES 

The Evening Star, Washington, D.C. 


MORE THAN 50,000 CIRCULATION 
The Times, New York, N. Y. 
10,000 TO 50,000 CIRCULATION 
The Journal, Providence, R. L 
LESS THAN 10,000 CIRCULATION 
Time, Greenwich, Conn 


TABLOIDS 
The Daily News, New York, N. Y. 


editor ot the Associated Press and 
founder of the National Association 
of Science Writers, who died of heart 
disease 

It is to be presented annually “to 
the individual whose creative efforts 
In any 
tion are judged to have contributed 
most to public understanding of prog 
ress in research, and in the preven 


medium of mass communica 


tion, care, and treatment of heart and 
circulatory diseases.” The first award 
was presented April 10 at the annual 
dinner of the American Heart Asso 


ciation in Atlantic City, N. J 
GREATEST CONTRIBUTION 


Wade Arnold, executive producer 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, for the documentary radio pro- 
gram on heart disease, “Only One to 
a Customer.” 








H. W. Blakeslee 











The annual $1,000 Blakeslee award 
of the American Heart Association, 44 
East 23d Street, New York City, was 
established in 1952 in memory of 


Howard W. Blakeslee, late 


science 


Newspaper Guild 
Broun Award 











The Heywood Broun award of $500 
in cash and a citation, presented each 
year by the 
Guild for news coverage of the under 
privileged, is 
newspapers, news services, news mag 
azines and radio and television sta 
tions in the United States and Cana 
da regardless of Guild membership 
Entries for work done during any 
calendar year must be submitted by 


American Newspaper 


open to employes of 


Wallace Turner's 
of timber 
netted him 


one-man 
purchases’ in 
the 1952 Broun 


expose 
Oregon 
award. 


Feb. 1 to the American Newspaper 
Guild, 99 University Place, New York 
$500 WINNER 
Wallace Turner, Portland Oregon- 

ian, Portland, Ore. 





Business Paper 
Achievement 











Industrial Marketing annually 
awards fifteen plaques and 
thirty certificates of merit for editorial 
excellence among business papers in 


bronze 


tive categories 

Winners listed are those which re 
ceived plaques in 1952 on the basis 
of entries dated in 1951. Winners for 
1952 will be announced next month 
on the basis of entries mailed to In 
dustrial Marketing, 200 East Illinois 
st., Chicago, on or before May 8. 


INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 


Best series of articles, Iron Age; 
best single article, Machine Design; 
best single issue, Machine Design; 
best graphic presentation, Architec- 
tural Forum; best original research, 
Architectural Forum. 


MERCHANDISING, TRADE AND 
EXPORT PAPERS 


Best series of articles, National Pe- 
troleum News; best single article, 
Hosiery & Underwear Review; best 
single issue, Liquor Store & Dispen 
ser; best graphic presentation, Man- 
agement Methods; best original re- 
search, Jewelers’ Circular Keystone. 


CLASS, INSTITUTIONAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL PAPERS 


Best series of articles, Hotel Man 
agement; best single articles, Inter 
iors; best single issue, Hotel Manage 
ment; best graphic presentation, In 
teriors; best original research, Insti 
tutions. 





Christmas Safety 
Cartoon Award 











A Public Interest Award of $300 is 
presented annually by the National 
Safety Council to the artist who cre 
ates the cartoon judged most effec 
tive in helping to reduce the Christ 
accident toll. The 1952 


(Turn to page 22) 


mas winner 
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The Chicago Daily News Is Honored 
by Sigma Delta Chi’s Citation 
of Its Editorial Cartoonist . . . 


CECIL 
JENSEN * 


CITATION: “For distinguished service in the field of 


editorial cartooning, the Sigma Delta Chi award is made 


for 1952 to Cecil Jensen of the Chicago 


“Mr. Jensen’s cartoon, “Rotation,” 
December 31, 1952, is expressive of the 
the hopes of our people in approaching a 


” 
a new era. 


Daily News. | 


appearing on 


problems and 


new year and 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME Newspaper John S. Knight, Editor and Publisher 
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(Continued from page 20) 
was chosen from entries published in 
newspapers on or about Dec. 18, 1952. 
1952 WINNER 
Jack Knox, Nashville (Tenn.) Ban 
ner. 





duPont Awards 











Three Alfred I 


Radio and 


duPont Awards in 
Television made an 
nually. One is to a high-power station 


and another to 


are 


a low-power station 
“for outstanding and meritorious serv 
ice 1n encouraging, fostering, promot 
ing and developing American ideals 
of freedom, and for loyal and devoted 
service to the nation and to the com 
munities served.” 

A news commentator award is given 
for “distinguished and meritorious 
performance of public service.” 

Winners receive a plaque and $1,000 
in cash which, if they choose, they 
can use to establish a scholarship or 
fellowship, The awards were estab 
lished by the widow of Alfred I. du 
Pont with a perpetual trust fund and 
are administered by Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va., with 
O. W. Riegel, director of the Lee 
Memorial Journalism Foundation as 
curator 

STATION AWARDS 

WBNS-TV, Columbus, Ohio, 

WMT, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


COMMENTATOR AWARD 


Gerald W. Johnson, WAAM-TV, 
Baltimore, Md. 


and 


tificates to individuals and to newspa 
pers, radio, and television stations 
judged to have made outstanding con 
tributions to progress in the quality 
of news on education. 

Four writers, three newspapers, and 
a television were cited at a 
National Education Association lunch 
eon on Feb. 18 on the basis of entries 
submitted to David Taylor Marke, 
secretary-treasurer of the association, 
The Associated Press, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, by Jan. 15 

OUTSTANDING SINGLE NEWS- 

PAPER ARTICLE 

New York Herald Tribune and Fred 
M. Hechinger and Judith Crist. 

OUTSTANDING SERIES OF 

NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

National basis: Benjamin Fine, New 
York Times. 

Local basis: Ann Brunner, Daily 
Tribune, Royal Oak, Mich. 

RADIO, TV, MAGAZINE, WIRE 

SERVICE 
WATV, Newark, N. J. 
OUTSTANDING EDUCATION 
INTERPRETATION 

(Wis.) 


station 


The 
Times. 
OUTSTANDING EDITORIAL 


The Deseret News and Telegram, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Manitowoc Herald- 





Freedoms 
Foundation Awards 














Fire Underwriters 














Editor & Publisher 
Photo Contest 








Each year the Editor & Publisher 
gives three cash prizes of $200, $100 
and $75 for the best spot news pic 
tures of the previous year. Five other 
runners-up are given honorable men 
tions, with $15 awards 


FIRST THREE FOR 1952 
First, Robert IL. Wendlinger, New 
York Mirror; second, Preston Stroup, 


Associated Press; third, Vic Condiot- 
ty, Seattle Times. 





Education Writers 











The Education Writers Association 
annually presents plaques and cer 


Gold medal awards, or their equiva 
lent of $500 in cash, are presented 
annually by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters to the daily news 
paper, weekly newspaper, radio sta 
tion, and television station judged to 
have rendered public 
service in fire safety and fire preven 
tion during the previous year 

A number of honor award cita 
tions also are made in each of these 
four classifications. 

Winners for 1952 were announced 
April 9 on the basis of entries mailed 
to the National Board of Fire Under 
writers, 85 John St.. New York, by 
Feb. 16 


DAILY NEWSPAPER 


The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


outstanding 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
The Oxford Press, Oxford, Ohio. 
RADIO STATION 

KANS, Wichita, Kans. 


TELEVISION STATION 
WBZ.-TV, Boston, Mass. 


The Freedoms Foundation, with 
headquarters at Valley Forge, makes 
annual awards to hundreds of people 
for many activities which are judged 
to promote understanding of the 
American way of life. For 1952, cash 
awards totalled $100,000, in addition 
to medals and other citations. 

There are seventeen categories of 
awards, in addition to a general group 
in which three cash awards of $1,000 
each and fifty second place awards of 
$100 each were made for 1952. 

The special categories of activity 
include five which fall in the field of 
journalism. In three of these—car 
toons, editorials, and magazine arti 
cles—a $1,000 top award was given 
Feb. 22 for 1952. 

Final selection in all categories is 
made by a jury of thirty which meets 
early each December to consider nom 
inations from the preceding year. The 
top awards are listed in these five 
categories. 

CARTOONS 

Jack Hamm, Waco (Texas) News- 
Tribune. 

EDITORIALS 

Jack W. Gore, Fort Lauderdale 
(Fla.) Daily News. 

MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, for “Let’s 
Stop Fooling Ourselves,” in the Amer- 
ican Weekly. 

RADIO PROGRAM 


Robert Montgomery, for “A_ Citi- 
zen Views the News.” 


TELEVISION PROGRAM 


Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, for “Life 
Is Worth Living.” 





Hillman Awards 











The Sidney Hillman Foundation an 
nually awards prizes of $500 each for 
outstanding contributions dealing with 
themes relating to the ideals of Sid 
ney Hillman on trade union develop 
ment, civil liberties, race 
scientific welfare, world 
associated problems. 

Winners of the 1952 awards, based 
on entries submitted to the Sidney 
Hillman Foundation, Inc., 15 Union 
Square, New York 3, by Feb. 15, 1953, 
will be announced on June 10. Win 


relations, 


peace, and 


(Turn to page 24) 
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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) reports on... 


A big job...well in hand 


(Highlights from the Annual Report for 1952) 


People needed more oil in 1952 than ever 
before, but once again ample supplies were 
available to meet the demand. An important 
part of this big job was done by companies in 
which Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
has investments. These companies expanded 
their facilities to provide people of many na- 
tions with oil to heat and light their homes, 
fuel their ships and planes and trains, power 
and lubricate their factories, harvest their 
crops, and run their cars and trucks. 

Jersey’s Annual Report for 1952 shows how 
the big job of supplying people’s oil needs has 
become even bigger. It shows, too, how well 
this kind of American enterprise handles it. 

During 1952, Jersey’s affiliated companies 
produced, refined and sold more oil than in 


ie hee age ns 


any previous year. This meant more oil wells, 
more miles of pipe line, new tankers, addi- 
tional refining capacity, and expanded distribu- 
tion facilities. 

It also meant large investments. During the 
year, new equipment and replacements cost 
$498,000,000. Since 1945, almost three billion 
dollars have been spent for this purpose. 

The increased business brought to Jersey and 
its consolidated affiliates a record gross income 
for the year, but because of the higher costs of 
doing business, net income was $8,480,000 less 
than 1951's record high. About half of this net 
income of $520,000,000 was paid in dividends 
to the 269,000 persons who own Jersey. 

These pictures give some idea of the scope and 
scale of Jersey affiliates’ activities during 1952: 


PB: 


When Geologists Find a Likely 
Spot, or when known fields are 
being developed, new oil wells must 
be sunk, often at great cost. Here 
is a drilling rig in a project which 
expanded the known boundaries 
of an oil field in Saudi Arabia. 


Tanker Construction goes on con- 
stantly to meet requirements for 
water transportation of crude oil 
and finished products. During 1952 
Jersey affiliates took delivery of 
two new ocean-going tankers like 
the one shown above, as well as 
four smaller tankers, 


Many New Wells, such as this open- 
ing a Texas field, must be placed 
in operation yearly to meet de- 
mands. In 1952, although produc- 
tion of Jersey affiliates was 4 times 
that of 20 years ago, their proved 
reserves were at an all time high. 


New Ideas are essential to meet 
people's needs for more and better 
oil products Over $27,000,000 and 
the time of 2,500 employees were 
devoted to research in 1952. Nota- 
ble results included a motor oil 
to maintain efficiency of high com- 
pression automobile engines. 


New Refining Capacity helps to 
meet the need for more and better 
products, The units shown above, 
for example, represented an im 
portant part of a recent modern 
ization and expansion program at 
a Jersey affiliate’s refinery. 


New Oil Sources are located by 
constant search and by using mod- 
ern equipment like this helicopter 
in Canada. New fields were also 
sought, with good success, in the 
U. S., South America, Western 
Europe, the Middle and Far East. 


Pipe Lines are costly, but provide 
the most efficient overland trans- 
portation of petroleum. This means 
cheaper, more abundant products. 
Ihe pipe shown above went into 
a line delivering crude oil to a 
Venezuelan refinery, 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY—1952 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and Consolidated Affiliates 


Total income from sales, 
services, dividends 
and interest .$4,156,977,000 
Net income . $519,981,000 
or $8.58 per share 
Dividends paid . . $256,882,000 
or $4.25 per share 


Wages and other employ 
ment costs $670,200,000 


Taxes charged to 
income . .$371,600,000 


Other taxes, collected for 
governments. .$384,500,000 


Spent for new plants 
and facilities. .$498,051,000 


Number of shareholder 
owners 269,000 


Number of employees 120,000 


The Annual Report tells the story in detail. We will be 
pleased to send a copy to anyone wishing it. Write Room 1626, 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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(Continued from page 22) 


1951 
awards on Sept 25 


their 
listed 


ners for who received 
1952, are 
here 

Alan Barth, for a book on civil lib- 
erties, “The Loyalty of Free Men.” 

Arthur D. Morse, for an article in 
McCall's on public education. 

Carl T Rowan, for a series of arti- 
cles in the Minneapolis (Minn.) Trib- 


une on race relations in the South. 





Maria Moors Cabot 











The Maria Moors Cabot gold med 
als and plaques are awarded annually 
by Columbia University to journal 
public 
in the nations of the Western 


ists for outstanding service 
Hemi 
sphere. Formally bestowed late each 
year at a ceremony at the university, 
the awards were established in 1939 
by Dr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot of Bos 


ton in memory of his wife 


1953 MEDALISTS 


Antonio Arias Bernal, Hoy Maga- 
zine, Mexico City. 

Belarmino Austregesilo De Athay- 
de. Diario da Noite, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

Jorge Delano F., Topaze Magazine, 
Santiago, Chile. 

Jules DuBois, Chicago Tribune, An- 
con, Canal Zone. 

Juan B. Fernandez, El Heraldo, Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia. 





Missouri Awards 
For Distinguished 
Service 











The University of Missouri Honor 
Awards for 


Journalism are based upon records of 


Distinguished Service in 


performance over many years, rather 
than 
journalistic 


upon particular instances of 
brilliance 

The 1953 awards were presented at 
Journalism Week ceremonies in Co 
lumbia, Mo., on May 


nominations addressed to the Dean of 
the Faculty prior to February 1 


1953 MEDALISTS 


Hugh Baillie, president and general 
manager, United Press Associations, 
New York City. 

E. L. Dale, editor and general man 
ager, Evening Press, Carthage, Mo. 

Doris Fleeson, columnist, Bell Syn 
dicate, Washington, D. C. 

J. J. Kilpatrick, editor, News Lead 
er, Richmond, Va. 


1 on the basis of 


E. L. DALE HUGH BAILLIE 


J. J. KILPATRICK DORIS FLEESON 


SOL TAISHOFF P. J. THOMPSON 

Sol Taishoff, editor and publisher, 
Broadcasting-Telecasting, Washington, 
~ €. 

Paul J. Thompson, director, school 
of journalism, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 

Washington Star, Washington, D. C. 
(award accepted by Newbold Noyes, 
Jr., national news editor). 





Missouri Picture 
Competition 











The University of Missouri School 
of Journalism annually sponsors an 
International Picture Competition and 
Exhibition in which the Mathew Bra 
dy and Jimmy Hare awards are pre 


sented to the winners in the magazine 
portfolio and newspaper portfolio clas 
sifications and Certificates of Merit 
are awarded in various other cate 
gories 

This year’s awards were presented 
on April 30, on the basis of pictures 
taken or published during 1952 and 
submitted to Cliff Edom, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.., 
15, 1953. 


by Jan. 


MAGAZINE PORTFOLIO 
(MATHEW BRADY AWARD) 
Lisa Larsen, LIFE, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER PORTFOLIO 
(JIMMY HARE AWARD) 
Earl Seubert, Tribune, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
PICTURE SEQUENCE 
Art Rogers, Times, 
Calif. 


Los Angeles, 


PICTURE SERIES 
Carroll Seghers Il, Miami, Fla. 
NEWS PICTURES 
Bob Wendlinger, Mirror, New York 
City. 
FEATURE PICTURES 
Yale Joel, LIFE, New York City. 
SPORTS PICTURES 
Herb Scharfman, International 
News Photos, New York City. 
(Turn to page 26) 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations wanted .08 per word; mini- 
mum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and ali other 
classifications .15 per word; minimum charge 
$2.00. Display classified at regular display 
rates. Blind box number identification, add 
charge for three words. All classified payable 
in advance by check or money order. No dis- 
counts or commissions on classified advertising 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows ox Number, The Quit, 35 

Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il 





Linotype operating practices for the beginner 
mechanics instruction for the experienced 
operator. Franklin Linotype School, Dresden 
Ohio 


SITUATION WANTED 


Young man, married, one child, seeks position 
in mid-west city 50,000 or under, in magazine 
TV or radio writing. Experience in radio 
Writing background: fifty short stories. two 
novels published to date. Box 406, THe Qui 


Seeking college teaching job. Specialty is tele- 
vision-radio news-scripting-production. Ph.D 
and M.J. degrees. Professional and academic 
experience. Box 405, THe Quit 


Farm Editor 4 yrs. on National Farm Mag- 
azine—3 years promotion. Want a top farm 
magazine or public relations job in midwest 
30, married. Ag. journalism degree Farm 
background. Box 1048, “he Qui 


HELP WANTED 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Progressive, established company 
young man 27-35 


seeks able 
Experienced news writer 
sound judgment, mature, alert, energetic 
pleasant personality, neat appearance. Address 
full details Box 1047 Tue Qui. 
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the people 


deserve to know... 


WBNS-TV strives to make the most of television’s 

vast potential by bringing to its hundreds of thousands 
of viewers accurate, up-to-the-minute news reporting 

and information on local activities. The outstanding 

news telecasts and community service features as 
presented by Chet Long have won for WBNS-TV 

the honor of the first television station to receive 

the Sigma Delta Chi award. Cited for Distinguished 
Public Service in the Field of TV Journalism during 
1952, WBNS-TV accepts this honor not only for 

itself, but as a recognized tribute to the 


fast growing television industry 


WBNS-TV—Recipient of 
Alfred |. duPont, Billboard 
and Sigma Delta Chi TV 
Awards for 1952. 


— al 


—_—_@ | a 
\ 
| os COLUMBUS, OHIO 
_— CHANNEL 10 


CBS-TV NETWORK © Affiliated with Columbus Dispatch and 
WBENS-AM © General Sales Office: 33 North High Street 
REPRESENTED BY BLAIR TV 
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NPPA- Britannica 














The National Press Photographers 
association and the Encyclopedia Bri 
tannica jointly annual 


competition and exhibition for press 


sponsor an 


photographers to encourage camera 
reportage in the press of the United 
States. Winning 1953 pictures 
selected from those taken between 
March 1, 1952, and March 1, 1953, and 
mailed to James Colvin, contest chair 
man, Encyclopedia Britannica, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, by midnight, 
Feb. 28, 1953. Winners were announced 
at the NPPA convention in Galveston, 
Tex., May 3 
encyclopedias, and two cash awards. 
PICTURE PORTFOLIO, 
NEWSPAPER 


Hans Marx, Sunpapers, Baltimore, 
Md. 


PICTURE PORTFOLIO, MAGAZINE 
Yale Joel, LIFE, New York City. 
PICTURE STORY, NEWSPAPER 
‘Tony Spina, Free Press, Detroit, 

Mich. 

PICTURE STORY, MAGAZINE 
Suzanne Szasz, New York City. 
SPOT NEWS 
Bud Kamenish, Courier Journal and 

Times, Louisville, Ky. 

PICTORIAL 
A. Aubrey Bodine, Baltimore, Md. 
SPORTS 
Herb Scharfman, International 

News Photos, New York City. 

PORTRAITS AND PERSONALITIES 
A. Aubrey Bodine, Baltimore, Md. 

SEQUENCE PHOTOS 
Herb Scharfman, International 
News Photos, New York City. 


were 


Prizes include plaques, 


COLOR 
Joseph Costa, King Features, New 
York City, and John Mechlin, Wom- 
an’s Day, New York City (tie). 





Peabody Awards 











The 
tions are designed to give annual rec 
ognition to the most disinterested and 
meritorious public 


George Foster Peabody cita 


service rendered 
each year by radio and television, and 
to perpetuate the memory of George 
Foster Peabody, benefactor and life 
trustee of the University of Georgia. 


They are administered by the Hen 
ry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., 
and a national advisory board. 


RADIO 


News: Martin Agronsky, American 
Broadcasting Company. 

Public service: Station WIS, Colum- 
bia, S. C., for its series, “The United 
Nations Needs You.” 

TELEVISION 

News: National Broadcasting Com- 
pany for “Meet the Press.” 

Public service: Station WEWS, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for televising more 
than 700 formal community service 
programs. 

Education: The Du Mont network 
for “The Johns Hopkins Science Re- 
view.” 





Polk Memorial 











The George Polk Memorial Awards 
are made each spring by Long Island 
University for “distinguished report 
ing’ in the preceding year. Plaques 
are presented at an annual George 
Polk memorial luncheon to those 
who have been voted winners by the 
university’s journalism faculty. 


FOREIGN REPORTING 


Marguerite Higgins, New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 


NATIONAL REPORTING 


A. H. Raskin, New York Times, for 
reporting of the nation’s labor scene. 


METROPOLITAN REPORTING 


Edward J. Mowery, New York 
World-Telegram & Sun, for his five- 
year effort to help free Louis Hoffner, 
sentenced for life. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
Brooklyn Eagle, for series on hous- 
ing conditions in Brooklyn. 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 
Bob Wendlinger, New York Mirror. 


SPECIAL AWARDS 

Jack Gould, New York Times, for 
his radio and television coverage; 

Reporter Magazine, for its series on 
“The Wiretappers”; 

New York Daily News, for its se- 
ries on uncollected income-tax re- 
funds, which inspired the return of 
more than ten million dollars through- 
out the nation to 255,041 taxpayers; 

Edward R. Murrow, CBS-TV “See 
It Now,” for his Christmas program 
from Korea and his weekly news tele- 
cast. 





Pulitzer Prizes 











The Pulitzer prizes are awarded 
annually for work in journalism and 
letters for the previous year. Set up 
by the late Joseph Pulitzer, publisher 
of the New York World and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, they have been 
made for thirty-six years. The indi 
vidual journalistic awards bring $1, 
000 each. Newspapers get gold medals. 

Entries are screened by fifteen jour 
nalists who pass their recommenda 
tions to an advisory board. The board's 
selections are then approved by the 
trustees of Columbia University. They 
were announced this year on May 4. 
Journalistic awards for 1952 are listed. 


PUBLIC SERVICE BY A 
NEWSPAPER 
Whiteville (N.C.) News Reporter 
and Tabor City (N.C.) Tribune. 


NATIONAL REPORTING 
Don Whitehead, Associated Press. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORTING 


Austin Wehrwein, Milwaukee Jour- 

nal. 
LOCAL REPORTING 

Staffs of Providence Journal and 
Evening Bulletin. Edward J. Mowrey, 
New York World Telegram. (Double 
award.) 

CARTOON 

Edward D. Kuekes, Cleveland Plain 

Dealer. 
(Turn to page 28) 


KEEP 
ME 
IN 

MIND 


If you're looking for an assist- 
ant, or top man, to handle pub- 
lic relations or promotion, here's 
what | have to offer. Twenty years 
newspaper, public relations, ad- 
vertising, magazine experience. 
Age 35, married and family. Col- 
lege. Now employed in top posi- 
tion. Seeking challenging oppor- 
tunity and chance to advance on 
own merits. Invite inquiries from 


anywhere. Box 2001, The QUILL. 
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SUITCASE 
ROCK 


U.S. Oilmen Drilled 17,714 
Dry Holes in 1952—Yet found 
More Oil Than the Nation Used 


Oilmen call it “*suitease rock,”’ because 
when they hit it they know there’s no chance of 
finding oil with this well. They have drilled a 
dry hole and might as well pack up and move on. 

Last year, during the greatest oil search in 
history. oilmen spent huge sums in drilling 
17,714 dry holes. Yet, by expanding known 
fields and exploring entirely new areas, they 
found more oil in the U.S. than the nation used. 

To find this amount of oil involves risks un- 
paralleled in any other business. Can you imag- 
ine a businessman who has to build nine fac- 
tories before he gets one that produces goods? 
Of course not. But that’s what the men who drill 
for oil must do because the odds against bring- 
ing in a successful oil well in a promising but 
unproven area are 8 to | —eight costly dry holes 
for every single producer. 

Yet, year after year, America’s privately- 

managed oil businesses find more oil in the 
U.S. than America uses. As long as the chance 
to earn a profit exists, the men who compete 
in the search for oil will invest money, plow 
back earnings and take risks to assure you of 
ample oil supplies. 
For a free booklet, “Searching for Oil—The 
Gamble That Pays Off For You.” write to Oil 
Industry Information Committee. American 
Petroleum Institute. Box 130, 50 West 50th 
Street. New York 20, N. Y. 


“SUITCASE ROCK” MEANS MOVE ON and try again. LO marks the spot where oilmen 
in West Texas have just drilled a dry hole. But they won't quit. This photograph, taken 
from a Bell Helicopter, shows them “skidding” their rig to a new location where they'll 
try again. This persistence in the face of big risks is one important reason why America’s 


oilmen continue to find more oil than the nation uses, 





Only | out of 9 wells drilled in a promising but 


WHY SEARCHING FOR OIL IS SUCH A RISKY BUSINESS unproven area turns out to be an oil producer, 
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The other 8 are costly dry holes. Odds against 
finding a new ol field are even greater—only 
1 out of every 44 wildcat wells ever opens 
a field yielding oil to supply the U.S. for just 


4 hours. 





(Continued from page 26) 


EDITORIALS 
Vermont C. Wall 
Journal. 


Royster, Street 
NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 


William M. Gallagher, Flint (Mich.) 
Journal. 





Radio-TV News 


Directors 











The Radio-Television News Direc 
tors association at the closing banquet 
of its convention in Cleveland, Ohio, 
last December presented gold trophies 
for outstanding performance in three 
categories of 1952 radio and television 
accomplishment and eighteen distin 
guished achievement awards. 

Entries for the 1953 awards must be 
submitted to Baskett Mosse, RTNDA 
Awards Chairman, Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., before Sept. 1, 1953. 


TELEVISION NEWS OPERATION 
WTVJ-TV, Miami, Fla. 
RADIO NEWS OPERATION 
WHO, Des Moines, la. 
COVERAGE OF A SPECIAL EVENT 
WBAP-TYV, Fort Worth, Tex. 





Sigma Delta Chi 





EDITORIAL WRITING 
Virginius Dabney, Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch. 

EDITORIAL CARTOONING 
Cecil Jensen, Chicago Daily News. 
RADIO NEWS WRITING 
Clifton Utley, WMAQ (NBC), Chi- 

cago. 
WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Clark R. Mollenhoff, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune and Minneapo- 
lis Star and Tribune. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 
Ernest S. Pisko, Christian Science 
Monitor. 
NEWS PICTURE 
Robert I. Wendlinger, New York 
Mirror. 
RESEARCH ABOUT JOURNALISM 
Curtis D. MacDougall, Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 
PUBLIC SERVICE IN NEWSPAPER 
JOURNALISM 
The Wall Street Journal. 
PUBLIC SERVICE IN MAGAZINE 
JOURNALISM 
Look magazine. 
PUBLIC SERVICE IN RADIO 
JOURNALISM 
Station WMT, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
PUBLIC SERVICE IN TELEVISION 
JOURNALISM 
Station WBNS-TV, Columbus, Ohio. 











The 


distinguished 


Delta Chi 


service in 


awards for 
American 
1935, 
individuals and 
organizations in fourteen categories ol 


Sigma 


journalism, first made in now 


include honors for 
newspaper, radio-television and maga 
zine competition, 

The bronze medallions of the pro 
fessional journalistic fraternity are 
awarded in May for work done dur 
ing the previous year. In addition to 
these, special citations were made 
this spring to ABC, CBS, DuMont and 
NBC, for their television coverage of 
the presidential nominating conven 
tions. Regular awards announced Ap 
ril 9 were 


GENERAL REPORTING 
Chalmers M. Roberts, Washington 
Post. 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
REPORTING 
Charles and Eugene Jones, NBC. 
MAGAZINE REPORTING 
Bill Davidson, Collier's. 


Southwest Forum 





INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATION 


The Humble Way, Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., Houston, Tex. 





Theta Sigma Phi 

















Medallions in recognition of dis 


tinction in journalism at both the edi 
tor and reporter levels were presented 
in eight categories at the first annual 
Southwest Journalism Forum, spon 
sored by the Press Club of Dallas, 
Tex., and Southern Methodist Uni 
versity, April 30-May 2 
NEWSPAPER 
Christian Science Monitor. 
EDITOR 

Ralph McGill, Atlanta (Ga.) Con- 
stitution. 

NEWSPAPER REPORTING 
James Reston, New York Times. 
MAGAZINE REPORTING 
Richard Rovere, New Yorker. 

RADIO REPORTING 
Clifton Utley, NBC. 
TV REPORTING 
Ed Murrow, CBS. 


Theta Sigma Phi, national fraterni 
ty for women in journalism, annually 
confers “Headliner” awards in the 
form of scrolls on members who have 
made outstanding 
the field of writing. 

The awards are 


contributions in 


made at the fra 
ternity’s annual convention in June 
This was held in 1952 at Columbus, 
Ohio. The organization has fifty-two 
active student and thirty-eight alum 
nae chapters. 

May Craig, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Gannett newspapers of 
Maine for more than 25 years. 

Fran Harris, Detroit woman broad- 
caster, woman’s editor and publicity 
director of WWJ and WWJ-TYV; first 
woman in Michigan to give routine 
newscasts and first to give a program 
on television. 

Marjorie Binford Woods, New York 
City, editor of Modern Bride maga- 
zine since its founding in January, 
1949. 





MORE 
NEW 
ADVERTISERS 
NOW USING 








BROADCASTING-TELECASTING 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
COLLIER'S 
LOOK 
NBC 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(NEW JERSEY) 
WMAQ 
CHICAGO 
WBNS.TV 
COLUMBUS 
WMT 
CEDAR RAPIDS 
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Thanks, Sigma Delta Chi, for se- 


lecting our series of broadcasts, “Politics 
Is Your Business.” as the outstanding ex- 
ample of Public Service in Radio Journal- 


ism during 1952. 


( mM tj CEDAR RAPIDS 


Basic CBS Network 


Represented Nationally by The Katz Agency 
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30 


How Today's Newspaper Could 
Be Made Even More Readable 


(Continued from page 10) 


dailies and his regional competitors, 
could be bewildered by the multiplic 
ity of data accumulated over a given 
period on just one event, how about 
the average reader? 

You should 


try it on yourselves in your next “bull 


session 


active newspapermen 
Pick out some complicated 
story that has been developing new 
facets. Kick the ball around. See how 
many of you will agree, not only on its 
implications, but on the bald facts 
Perhaps newspapers need not go 
as far in explanatory writing as Davis 
suggested (though he certainly struck 
a responsive chord in my cerebration) 
but at least they can continue along 
them 
benefit of 
“reader acceptance.” 
staffs better edu 
cated, trained and informed than they 
when 


many of 
the 


the progressive line 


are pursuing now, to 


circulation and 
Newspape! 


are 


were news was less complex 
The head of every department is, or 
should be, more capable of “back 
grounding” important news in his 
particular bailiwick. In addition, there 
is already available a veritable army 
of men and women who are special 
Why not also 


use them in making spot news more 
understandable? 


— newspapers have much 
more competition for the public's 
attention, even in their own field. First 
came the newsreels and news maga 
zines, then the and 
news features on radio and television. 
when arrival of the 
daily newspaper in a home 
importance. 


ists along certain lines 


readable and 


commentators 


I remember 
was an 
Every 
member of the family competed for 
the privilege of scanning its pages. 
It was their one timely contact with 
the outside world 


event of majo! 


Now, however, a newspaper is al 
most a mere “incident” in our domes 
tic life. It is impossible to determine 
with any degree of exactitude the rel 
ative amount of time devoted by the 
average American to reading news 
papers today with fifty 
years ago based on 


compared 
My own guess 
conversations with persons of all 
the last several years 
would be a generous fifteen minutes, 
as against more than an hour. I am 
referring to general news 

In short, while 
bought now, 


ages over 


more 
fewer 


newspapers 


are are really 
read 
There are individual exceptions, of 


course. A housewife will read the 


check the 


(and 


ads, a businessman will 


market reports, a youngster 


lots of us oldsters) will devour the 
comics, and so on 

But spot news is too complicated 
for most of us. We 


nation of headline 


confusing 
become a 


and 
have 
readers; and despite the improvement 
in that department 
introduction of the 


especially since 
flush-left head 
they are not always accurate or in 
formative. 
Have our newspapers become too 
much of a composite in their effort 
to entertain as well as inform? Have 
they too closely the de 
velopment of our drug stores? The 
latter started out to be just that. Then 
came soda fountains, lunch counters, 
well, what can’t 


paralleled 


novelty counters 
you buy in the average “drug” store 
today? 

originally 
Then 


can be 


Newspapers were pul 


veyors of news. adver 


(which 


came 


tisements important 


news in themselves). Then comics, 
advice to the lovelorn, fiction serials, 
countless special columns, etc., 
Sort of “journalistic drug stores.” 

Is that good or bad? I don’t know 
But I do think it is vastly overdone, 
especially in view of the justifiable 
outcry over the cost of newsprint 
and the fact that the average news 
paper has laid down on its desks 
every day at least ten times as much 
printable spot news as it can use. 

I subscribe to more than a score of 
daily newspapers and several week 
I want all the important ed 
itorial and columnar viewpoints. But, 
even as an experienced reader, I 
often find wading through this moun 
tain of material more of a chore than 
a pleasure. It may be treason to a 
lifetime of newspapering, yet I 
wouldn't be honest if I didn’t admit 
that some times it is a relief to twirl 
a knob and let the aerial reporters do 
my “reading” for me. 

In final though 
starting a day without all the avail 
able newspapers at hand would be 
inconceivable. 


etc. 


lies. 


confession, 


As an old-time newspaper producer, 
I think they’re great. 

As a once-more mere consumer, I 
know they can be greater. 





From Radio 


(Continued 


You learn quickly to think from a 
pictorial point of view was well as the 
Five W's 

Then the copy has to be written to 
make the most of those pictures. If 
they’re worth using, they’re worth 
using with organization and _ intelli 
gence. One picture may be worth a 
thousand words, but a couple of dozen 
well-chosen words will help the best 

But the mankiller of TV news re 
mains the business of thinking up 
the best ways to use pictures in local 
news. Each day brings its own ver 
sion of that puzzler. Some things you 
know are to be covered on this par 
ticular day. You must keep flexible 
enough to hit them, and at the same 
time get on top of the unscheduled 
news event which often turns out to 
be the big story of the day. Then 
along comes the day when nothing 
happens. 

Take the morning paper, for ex 
ample, and eliminate all the run-of- 
the-mill pictures, leaving only the spot 
news photos. Darned few of them, 
aren't there? You've got to make up 
the equivalent of two or three of 
those back-page newspaper picture 
spreads every day in the week. See 
what I mean by ulcer-breeding? 


to Television 


from page 7) 


That's the difficult side of your job 
in television news, but you still have 
one powerful helper on your side. 
The public today is television-con 
scious. Early-day radio had the same 
asset. People were so eager to get 
their names and or voices on the air 
that they would co-operate to an em 
barrassing degree. A great deal of 
this novelty attaches to T-V now. 

So today we taking advan 
tage of the burning interest in the 
newest medium. We suggest, timidly 
at first, that it would be much more 
convenient to televise or film a cer 
tain scheduied news event if it were 
moved up an hour, or set back thirty 
minutes. Much to amazement, 
we're getting what we want more 
often than not. Sure, the bloom will 
fade, eventually. 

To all you radio news men contem 
plating the plunge into television, be 
of good cheer and stout heart. What 
you've already learned will fit you 
as nothing else possibly could for 
the new job. It’s just radio news with 
pictures, but take it from a grizzled 
veteran of six months, it’s 300 times 
as complicated—and fascinating. 

Just be nice to strangers, and burn 
at all times with a bright, clear flame. 


are 


our 
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THE MAGIC OF CANDLELIGHT has lived through the years as a 
symbol of romance... as an aura for the bright dreams of happy 
engaged couples like Kathryn Teschner and Arbel Ruhlander. 


“‘Archie’’, who recently entered military service, is on leave from 
Standard Oil's General Offices in Chicago where Kathie still works. 
To them, candlelight may always mean this special moment. 


What does candlelight mean to you? 


Waar GENTLE MEMORIES return with the magic 
of candlelight? Dinner for two? Your first big date? 

Though a candle’s fragile light is traditional back- 
ground for romance, it also turns our thoughts to 
something quite different—to an oil well pumping 
barrels of crude oil and even to the price you pay 
for gasoline. 

Why? Because candles symbolize to us hundreds 
of other less romantic products—from industrial 
chemicals to crab grass spray to highway asphalt 
—that are derived from petroleum. Some are made 
from material that otherwise might have little or 
no commercial value. As just one example of the 
efficient and economical development of by-prod- 
ucts, in the refining process Standard Oil removes 
wax from lubricating oil and uses it to make candles. 

And such activities are only a few of the many 


which help to keep the price you pay for gasoline 
surprisingly low. In fact, gasoline sells today at 
about the same price that it did in 1925. Only taxes 
are higher. And two gallons do the work that three 
did in 1925. 

Steady improvement is vital when so many oil 
companies are competing for your trade. Standard 
Oil in recent years has plowed back two-thirds of 
its profits into expanded and better facilities of all 
kinds—exploration, drilling, research, refining, dis- 
tribution. 

And if—as a remote by-product of our larger 
efforts—a pretty girl looks even prettier by candle- 
light, we’re not too big or too busy to be pleased. 


Standard Oil Company 


(INDIANA) 


IT MAY SEEM LIKE MAGIC that our gasoline 
is uniformly dependable in quality wherever 
and whenever you buy it. That is the result 
of the efforts of men like Harold Brown of 
our Neodesha refinery and of the more than 
51,000 other employees of Standard Oil 
and its subsidiary companies. 
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IT MAY SEEM LIKE MAGIC that you can buy 
gasoline at about the same price as in 1925, 
excluding the tax—and that two gallons 
today do the work that required three gal 
lons in 1925. Technical men like Robert 
Svetic of our Whiting laboratories work con 
tinually to make this possible. 


IT MAY SEEM LIKE MAGIC to find oil deep 
underground, but it has taken months of 
work by geologists and by engineers like 
J. G. Sanders, here surveying in the swamp 
lands of Standard Oil and its 
subsidiary companies are constantly search- 
ing for new oil fields. 


Louisiana 





What is so rarer 


We're composing this piece on the 


brightest, most tantalizing spring day we've 


seen all year. The thermometer is blush 


ing all the way up to 68 degrees. The 


breeze is gentle and caressing. Girls on the 
Avenue, like fresh jonquils, are a delight 
to the eye. And the Yankees are mixing it 
up with the Senators at the Stadium. 

What, then, has all this to do with Ep 
roR & PUBLISHER? 


Just this. If we can stll rhapsodize about 


the remarkable features of EK & P in the 


face of all these vernal distractions, it must 


be good. Yes, no matter what day of the 


year, EF & P remains interesting, informa 
tive, wanted. It’s full of a wealth of ma 


terial on every aspect of newspaperdom 


background stories, convention reports, sig 


nificant interpretations of the news, re 
ports of mergers, circulations, personnel 
changes, advertising campaigns—you name 
it, we've got it. 

{nd we've got more of it than anyone 
else. That's why so many newspaper and 
advertising men wouldn't be without it. 
We wouldn't even be surprised if, at this 
minute, there’s a stalwart subscriber con 
sclentiously reading his copy between in 
nings up at the Stadium. 

You can join the team, too. Entrance fee 
is a mere $6.50 for a full year’s subscrip 


tion. 


Editor & Publisher includes these services: 

International Year Book, Linage Tabula- 
tion, Annual Syndicate Directory, Mechani- 
cal Tabulation Issue. 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER + TIMES SQUARE + NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U.S. and possessions, Canada, Mexico, Central 
and South America, Spain, and the Philippines; other countries, $7.50. 





